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The S-R Private Service 
ATTACHMENT 
prevents “listening in” on ground- 
ed or metallic party lines, increases 
capacity of line, saves batteries, etc. 


, S-R Private Service 
$12.50 


TELEPHONES 
! Write for Particulars 


S—R Electric Co. 


30 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 










EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 


You will go 
around in a cir- 
cle, if you are 
looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
the EVERSTICK Write for Lit- 
—there’s a rea- erature. 


son. 
Everstick Anchor Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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TRAFFIC 
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Telephone Cables 
ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 

-\ Galvanized Iron Tele- 

}]} phone Wire, 


3) Siemens-Martin and 
- Strergth 

















AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


CINCINNATI 
‘Traction Bide. 











NEW YORK 
16S Broadway 


CHICAGO 
032 W. Adoms St. 




















| ~ Don’t Worry 
— ity 2 —if it’s a 


“RAVEN BRAND” 


Moisture Proof Cord 
Supply Sales Department 





Automatic CEs sy Electric Co. 
Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 


Makers of 750,000 Automatic Telephones 
We Have Branches in 


New York—46 W. Broadway. Portiand—Chamber of Commerce. 

Minneapolils—1301 Nicollet Ave. Toledo—Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 

Buffalo—332 Ellicott St. Pittsburgh—First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Dallas. Texas—909 Busch Bldg. 





American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denver 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CoO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


Chicago 
Worcester 
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EAC Ne 
Ae a alll 
me f ee 


Patented Nov. 15, 1904 
No. 2521 


IF YOU HAVE A FRANKEL TEST- 
ING CLIP IN “YOUR” KIT YOU ARE 
PREPARED TO LOCATE TROUBLE 





You can make a “test’’ in one-tenth 
of the time required to skin a wire for 
one, and neither does the wire or insula- 
tion suffer any damage. 

The point pierces the insulation and 
makes a perfect test. Can be used con- 


stantly, yet the point will never dull. 
i Prices: 
No, Lessthani12 12 lots 100lots 500lots 1,000 lots 
2521 20c 12%c lic 10¢c 9c Ea. 


Net F. O. B. New York, from your 
supply house. 


Frankel Display Fixture Co. 


733 Broadway New York City 
or Western Electric Co., All Branches 


“COLUMBUS” 
PIKE POLES 


Complete Line 
of Pole Line 
Construction 


Tools 








For the 
Modern 
Method—Use the 


“Columbus Line’ 
COLUMBUS 

Handle & Tool Co. 
Columbus, Indiana 




























The M. W. DUNTON Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., U.S. A. 
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Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here 





50c No 
to Dry 
$1.00 Batteries 
per month 
Total 
Operating Ne 
Cost Wet 
Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
in Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 





K., 
Connect Your Ringing Leads Here? 





Our standard ringing machine of 
this type, for straight line ringing, is 
the CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Con- 
verter. Operates off 110 volt 60 
cycle A. C. circuit. Can also be pro- 
vided with positive and negative pul- 
sating attachment for selective ring- 
ing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 


Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Cracraft, Leich Electric Co. 


Genoa, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
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FIXTURES 


<n tf, J A; 
~s STAY 
gh 
y when they’re fast- 
ened to walls, ceilings 
and floors of brick, stone, 
concrete and other hard 
substances with 


PARKER EXPANSION S0LT5 


“Can’t Turn in the Hole” 







PARKER EXPANSION BOLTS make better—stronger— 
fastenings because the Shields can’t turn nor twist in the 
hole, like other Shields. 

Sharp projections bite into the masonry in opposite direc- 
tions and hold for good. 

No time wasted plugging holes—no fussing with the 
Shields to make them grip. 


Samples? 


Parker Supply Company 
525 West 45th Street, New York 


Makers of Expansion Bolts, Screw Anchors and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Specialties 

















AVE you tried Yager’s 

Soldering Salts in its new 

dress? We are satisfied 

that they will retain their dry 

granular form longer and better. 

We offer a smaller, neater pack- 

age which makes a good display; 

you get the same old reliable 

salts and avoid vexatious break- 

age. If you have not tried 

Yager’s in cans, send us that 

order. eas 

ALEX R. BENSON COMPANY 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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THE OXYGEN OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 

We owe a constant report to the public, whose 
money we are constantly asking for in order to con- 
duct the business itself. Therefore, we have got to 
trade not only on our efficiency, not only on the 
service that we render, but on the confidence that 
we cultivate. There is a new atmosphere for busi- 
ness. The oxygen that the lungs of modern business 
take in is the oxygen of the public confidence, and 
if you have not got that, your business is essentially 
paralyzed and asphyxiated.—Woodrow Wilson. 











The Telephone in Business. 

Business concerns that have a large telephone trade are com- 
ing to realize more and more the importance of having cour- 
teous, capable employes take such orders and handle the trans- 
actions with customers over the wire. People doing business 
with a firm over the telephone, are quick to appreciate cour- 
teous and intelligent treatment and the fact that they cannot 
see the representative with whom they are dealing makes the 
impression received by word of mouth alone all the more last- 
ing. 

A pleasant voice on the store or office telephone, taking pains 
to serve an inquirer, is certainly a valuable asset to any busi- 
ness house. In no way can tact, politeness and a willingness 
to serve do more to satisfy and please people than when prac- 
ticed over a telephone wire. 

We know of a man who, although passing the place several 
times a day, transmits his orders to a certain store by the tele- 
phone simply because he enjoys hearing the sweet voice of the 
girl at the other end of the wire. 
ment, either. 


It is not a case of senti- 
The man is the middle-aged head of a family 
and has no essence of the flirt in his system. “That pleasant 


voice is a cheerful incident in the day’s work,” said he once, 
“and to hear it occasionally seems to smooth the creases out 
It might disillusion- 


of me. No, I don’t ever want to see her. 


ize me. She may be a hatchet-face, and that would spoil it 
all. I am content to hear that voice over the wire.” 
The remark may sound romantic, but it shows clearly the 


value of courtesy and kindness manifested over the wire. 





A Suggestion to Managers. 

Exchange managers can improve telephone service and save 
considerable complaint by patrons, by emphasizing to those 
patrons the wisdom of ‘consulting their directory before calling 
for a number. 

The human memory is often uncertain, and many times a 
subscriber, believing that John Smith’s telephone is Main 2943, 
will ask the operator for that number when the fact is it is 
really Main 2493 or Main 2934. 
combination of figures—and the telephone operator usually gets 


The brain registers the wrong 


the blame for the failure to raise the right party. 

Nearly every one memorizes few or more telephone num- 
bers that he calls frequently, and knows—or thinks he knows— 
instinctively. Usually he takes down the receiver and the num- 
ber comes tripping off the tongue, almost without an effort 
of the brain. 


is the elusiveness of numerical combinations, he is likely to 


Let him pause in hesitation, however, and, such 


stumble mentally and end by having to verify his recollection. 

Some subscribers will “take a chance” in the hope that they 
will get the right connection. Cases are frequent where a 
patron will repeatedly call the wrong number, believing that 
“central” is at fault. 

The best way, if one is in any doubt, is to consult the direc- 
It tends to reduce the liability of delay, and time and 
effort spent in educating subscribers to take this view of it 


tory. 


will bear good fruit. The vast percentage of “wrong num- 
bers” is due to subscribers calling from memory. . 





Factors Tending Towards * 


One of a Monthly Series of Articles Written with a View of Helping Readers to Think, by Supplying Fun- 
damental Information Rather Than Conclusions—Conditions Contributing to the Golden Oppor- 
tunity Which the New Year Appears to Offer to This Country 





‘The Revival of Business” 


By Frank M. Huston, 
Financial Editor, Chicago Evening Post—Editor, Rand McNally Bankers’ Monthly. 


With our national wealth increasing by leaps and 
bounds, because of the enhanced returns received on 
our products due to Europe’s needs and with our mills 
and other manufacturing establishments running in 
many instances at a percentage of capacity unbelievable 
a few months ago; with our labor well employed and 
with wages slowly rising, and with favorable soil con- 
ditions for another year’s crop, America has every rea- 
son to enter a new year happy and full of hope. 

Verily, this country has had a golden opportunity 
thrust upon her by the follies of the warring European 
nations. This devastating war has so increased Europe’s 
needs and curtailed her productive efforts as to force 
the consumers across the Atlantic to turn to the United 
States for succor. Our South and Central American 
neighbors, who formerly were dependent upon the 
European markets for many articles that enter into 
their daily comforts, have also been forced to turn to 
this market, chiefly because of Europe’s necessity of 
conserving her credit as well as her supply of com- 
modities. 

All this is contributing to our golden opportunity. 
Europe has bought from exporters in the United States 
this year more lavishly than ever before in history. Our 
exports in 1915 were close to $4,000,000,000 in value, 
and, while our imports are again breaking records, the 
balance of trade in favor of the United States is still 
greater than ever before experienced. All this means a 
greatly strengthened banking position in the inter- 
national financial situation. 

Consider in addition to this, the value of our visible 
created wealth for the year, estimated at close to $12,- 
000,000,000—some of this, of course, figures in our 
foreign trade—and one finds ample justification for a 
very considerable feeling of optimism regarding the 
future. 

There is another phase that tends to support this feel- 
ing of hopefulness. Enterprise in this country is going 
ahead. Our energies are being utilized as a creative 
force, while across the Atlantic a very considerable 
part of energy of the leading European nations, is being 
utilized as a destructive force. This is claiming as toll 
not only billions of dollars of property and created 
wealth, but millions of men, the very flower of the in- 
dustrial forces of Europe. 

What will happen after the war is a problem of the 
future. The devastation of Europe, the strained credit 
conditions there, and the enormous debt saddled upon 
those countries by the war, for a time at least, must 
stimulate our markets. Subsequent to that it is quite 


probable that we will experience serious competition 
from Europe in the world’s markets, for the forces now 
engaged in war will be compelled to enter a scramble 
for our gold. But that is too far in the future to be 
seriously considered at this time and should only be 
regarded as an inducement for conservative action in 
making commitments in long time indebtedness. 

What we are concerned with at the present time, are 
the possibilities of the immediate future in the way of 
trade expansion and the volume of business. This, if 
properly handled, should be productive of ample profits 
to safeguard us against the time when Europe will be 
struggling under an unprecedented load of war obliga- 
tions and making an effort to rehabilitate herself and 
re-establish her industries and trade. 

The pouring into this country in the last twelve 
months, of close to $400,000,000 gold, is a substantial 
credit basis for expansion in business. During the long 
period of business depression there have accumulated 
needs which must be filled. Industry is responding to 
those requirements in a way that is not only reassuring 
but promises further industrial expansion. Nor is there 
any basis for fear of a financial stringency in this coun- 
try for a long time to come. Our Federal Reserve Act 
has released a very large volume of reserve money that 
also is now available as a basis of credit. While this 
is reassuring, it is also a menace at present, for the 
supply of funds is greater than our needs for actual 
business. This is apt to be productive of a speculative 
boom that may in time prove disastrous. It is for this 
reason that a note of caution is being sounded by our 
leading bankers against plunging too heavily into debt. 

We have further fortified ourselves, through the ex- 
tension of credit to our foreign customers and in other 
forms of loans, against the evil effects of forced liquida- 
tion by European investors in this country. Such 
liquidation without this fortification must necessarily 
unsettle values and disturb business generally. We 
have been in a position to utilize idle funds and idle 
credit and have been converting it into loans that will 
enable us to offset any indebtedness arising out of 
European selling of American investments. Up to the 
end of the last year, these loans aggregated approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 which afford us a bulwark against 
the factor that has disturbed our prosperity on more 
than one occasion. 

There is every reason to look forward to a continua- 
tion of the expansion of business activity along con- 
servative lines. The year 1916 appears to hold in store 
for America a golden opportunity for all businesses. 


(Copyright, 1916, M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 
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The Year Nineteen Fifteen in the Telephone Industry 


Annual Survey of Events and Progress in Telephony Indicative of What May be Expected in the Future— 


Engineering Accomplishments the Feature of Year—Unity Among Independent Men 
and Other Conditions Strengthen the Industry 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


Despite the great war which has shaken the entire world, 
the year 1915 will be recorded in history as one in which 
most important advances were made in the art of tel- 
ephony. As one writer puts it, “To future generations 
it will make little difference just when wireless telephony 
began to give promise of realization, but ours may well 
have a thrill of gratification over the fact that conversa- 
tions between Arlington and Paris have taken place just 
at this time. Not all thought and all energy in these 
awful years history will record, were spent in devising 
and carrying out means of destruction and slaughter. 
There was a residuum of effort left for better things.” 

This residuum of effort, applied in the art of telephony, 
resulted in the accomplishment of, first, commercial trans- 
continental telephony, and later in showing the practicabil- 
ity of transatlantic and transpacific radio telephony. These 
achievements, engineers state, leave no question that, were 
there great funds available for the necessary construction, 
the human voice could be transmitted successfully around 


the entire world. 


Epoch-Making Events of Year. 


The realization of transcontinental telephony and the 
wonderful demonstrations of the possibilities of wireless 
telephony by a privately owned and operated telephone 
company were, of course, the epoch-making events of the 
year just passed. 

There were other events which have a direct influence 
upon telephonic conditions in this country. The union of 
the Independent telephone companies, in the last month 
of the year, into one united national association augurs 
well for better and more harmonious relations with each 
other and the further development of an already great 
industry. The successful negotiations with the Bell com- 
pany through which the famous qualified toll line agree- 
ment has been resolved into a traffic problem, was—from 
a business standpoint—one of the most important events 
of the year. 

The efforts made by national and state associations and 
individual companies looking to the improvement of the 
service through the holding of operators’ schools and the 
employment of service engineers, has laid the foundation 
for a work that will undoubtedly be productive of ex- 
tensive increases in the public’s use of the telephone. 
Several important rulings by the high courts, both national 
and state, and of various state commissions have tended 
to establish the status of many matters which were in 
an unsettled state. All of these events have left an in- 
fluence for better things in the future. 


Engineering Developments of Great Moment. 


Engineering developments in the art of telephony were 
by far the most important of any year since the birth of 
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the telephone. The opening of the transcontinental tele- 
phone line, giving commercial transmission over a distance 
of some 3,400 miles, was announced early in the year. It 
was followed by the opening of lines extending north and 
south, so that at the present time commercial telephonic 
communication is possible between points located several 
thousands of miles apart. Although no details have been 
given out relative to the apparatus and equipment used to 
obtain the excellent results in transcontinental telephony, 
it is quite generally understood that the Pupin loading coil 


and the audion repeater are largely the responsible factors. 


Changes in Economics of Art Presaged. 


The combined use of these two will undoubtedly be pro- 
ductive of great changes in the telephone art in the com- 
paratively near future. The extension of the improved 
long-distance service to places which heretofore have had 
communication only with other places within a radius of 
500 to 1,000 miles, will undoubtedly be continued, so that 
it will be possible to talk satisfactorily over great dis- 
tances. In the bringing about of these extensions in the 
radius of long-distance telephonic communication, the eco- 
nomics of even farm lines and village systems will be af- 
fected, for better construction and a high class of equip- 
ment will be required. 

In late September the world was startled by the an- 
nouncement that the voice had been sent by wireless from 
the Atlantic coast to Honolulu, a distance of some 4,900 
connection with these 
New York and 


Arlington, Va., and then connection made with the radio 


miles, over land and water. In 


tests, wire circuits were used between 


apparatus, which transmitted the voice through the air. 
It was only a few weeks later that the voice was success- 
tully transmitted across the Atlantic ocean from Arlington 
to Paris. These successful experiments with radio tel- 
ephony have brought up the question as to what effect 
radio telephony will have upon wire telephony. 

The answer is that both have distinct fields, and wireless 
telephony may supplement wire telephony but will not 
conflict with it. All radio working is subject to many 
conditions, tending greatly to circumscribe the possibility 
of an unlimited employment of wireless communication 
and also the dependable reliability required for successful 


commercial operation. 


Difficulties of Wireless Telephony. 


Wireless telephony and telegraphy have to contend with 
mutual interference, the absence of secrecy, and atmos- 
pheric disturbances, all of which tend to confuse and 
obliterate the signals at the receiving stations. Wireless 
telegraphy is not as limited in regard to simultaneous 
messages in a given region as is wireless telephony. While 


many of the existing difficulties will undoubtedly be re- 
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duced or eliminated, some of them seem to be inherent 
to all radio communication, and thus justify the conclusion 
that the fields of wire and wireless telephony cannot conflict. 


Future of Radio Telephony. 

With wireless telephony, long-distance communication 
will be possible some of the time. Short-distance com- 
munication will be possible sufficiently for communication 
with isolated places or things not otherwise to be reached. 

A recent statement of President Vail, of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., says that as soon as the neces- 
sary construction and equipment can be assembled, the 
radius of communication of the company’s system will be 
extended by means of wireless stations and selected points 
on the coast. These points will be so located as to enable 
persons and places not able to be connected in any other 
way, to maintain communication with the world. 


The Wireless Apparatus. 

Owing to the patent situation, no technical details of the 
equipment used in the demonstrations of wireless telephony 
have been given out. It has been reported, however, that 
the DeForest oscillating audion was used at both trans- 
mitting and receiving stations. At the transmitter a bank 
of large bulbs quite similar in structure to, and embodying 
the elements and circuits of, the oscillion was employed. 
These were energized from a cOmmon dynamo, their out- 
put circuits acting in unison on the common radiating an- 
tenna. Other auxiliary audion paths, which were in their 
turn voice-controlled from a master microphone, controlled 
this high frequency energy as generated. At the receiving 
station, the DeForest audion detector and amplifier were 
used. These were so connected as to first amplify the 
high frequency currents to approximately 100 times their 
original intensity and then to transform these into low fre- 
quency telephone currents capable of actuating the receivers. 

While this apparatus is probably the fundamental basis 
of the equipment used, some changes have undoubtedly 
been made by the engineers of the companies concerned 
in the wireless demonstrations. 

Automatic and Semi-Automatic Equipment. 

In automatic telephony the advances in the equipment 
of the Automatic Electric Co. include: Redesign of the 
trunking switch; rearrangement of private automatic ex- 
change switchboards; automatic battery control; and welded 
frames. 

In connection with the redesign of the trunking switch, 
the essentials of the selector and connector were thoroughly 
analyzed. The redesign was carried out with a view to 
making the mechanism more permanent. The chief im- 
provements are: 

The adoption of a cast iron switch frame, insuring per- 
manent adjustment and freedom from warping. 

New design or relay, securing greater accessibility and 
permanence of adjustment. 

Dust-proof covers over relays, magnets, and local wir- 
ing of each switch. 

The new design of private automatic switchboards places 
the line switches, connector switches, power board and 
main distributing rack in one case, leaving only the battery 


outside) ~All cables ‘and wires enter through conduit. 


pet 
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The automatic battery control includes the automatic 
charging of the central office battery and automatic reg- 
ulation of the bus-bar voltage. 

Spot welding and oxy-acetylene welding have been ap- 
plied to switch covers and the iron mounting frames. 

The Bell company, it is understood, has made several 
installations of both automatic, semi-automatic and call 
distributing systems and is carefully observing the work- 
ings of each system. The purpose of these installations 
is to obtain data upon which to base a decision as to the 
adoption of semi-automatic or automatic equipment, or to 
continue installations of manual switchboards provided with 
auxiliary automatic apparatus for facilitating the handling 
of traffic. r 


Manual Switchboards and Equipment. . 

During the year many operating telephone companies 
improved their common battery switchboards by adding auto- 
matic features, such as automatic recall, disconnect, ring- 
ing, secret service, automatic call distribution, operators’ 
control, etc. The new manual switchboards installed were 
likewise equipped with the automatic features recommended 
by the various manufacturers. 

The improvements in the switchboards of the Bell com- 
panies were related to details of apparatus rather than 
changes in design. In Chicago several large exchanges 
were opened, necessitated mainly by the demand for serv- 
ice, the total number of subscribers in the Chicago city 
limits now being well over the 400,000-mark. In the new 
Hyde Park office, Chicago, was installed the first of the 
new type of testing desk which has recently been desig- 
nated as standard for the Bell companies. One of the dis- 
tinguishing features of this desk is the provision for con- 
necting the troubleman directly to the test desk over test 
lines, thus permitting of direct testing. The keys of the 
testing circuits are arranged so that fewer operations are 
necessary in determining whether a circuit is in an abnormal 
condition. 

Allocation of Service Costs. 


Probably the most important activity of the public utili- 
ties commissions was that of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission in regard to the allocation of costs for telephone 
service among the different classes of subscribers. 

Early last month the Wisconsin commission handed down 
a decision in the application for an increase in rates of the 
St. Croix Telephone Co., of New Richmond, Wis. A slight 
increase was authorized, based upon a thorough investiga- 
tion of factors which enter into the cost of telephone serv- 
ice. This investigation was made with the idea of develop- 
ing principles of cost apportionment to be used in fixing 
the rates for telephone service. 

The assumption was made that until measured service 
becomes practicable, telephone service will continue to be 
furnished at flat rates and that it will be impracticable to 
so adjust charges with any given class of consumers as to 
distribute to each user his own share of variable expenses. 
It is possible, however, to determine for each class of user 
the extent to which the service is used by mans of a traf- 
fic study. The cost which should be borne by each class, 
may therefore be determined, taking into consideration 
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in deciding upon unit costs, the fact that telephone service 


is always a service to two consumers. 

To determine rates by use of this method, the following 
data are necessary: A valuation of all properties; a traffic 
study, and a detailed statement of the expenses of the 
utility. These factors must all be representative of normal 
average conditions in the utility. 

The costs for service were allocated among the five 
classes of consumers of the service, viz., residence, business, 
local rural, foreign rural and toll. 

The first 


part involved a direct allocation of the various expenses 


The cost analysis was divided into two parts. 


to each class of service, in accordance with present practice. 
In the second portion a reapportionment of certain of the 
allocated groups of expenses of the first apportionment was 
made from one class of service to another on the basis 
of use as indicated by the traffic study. 

The cost was thus divided as a unit of service between 
the two consumers responsible for it. The commission 
considered that the results as determined by the cost analy- 
sis were sufficiently accurate to show which classes of rates 
should be increased and which decreased, although it could 
not be entirely guided by them, for the traffic study was 
taken for a relatively short period of time. 

Commission Rulings. 

Advance payments, deposits, contracts, and rules and 
regulations of telephone companies received attention from 
several state commissions. The California, Oregon and 
Washington commissions made quite extensive. investiga- 
tions into these matters and issued rulings which, in sub- 


stance, are of the same general character. 
California Commission on Deposits and Charges 

The California Railroad Commission made an extensive 
investigation covering a period of ten months, with a view 
to establishing uniform practices as regards charges, de- 
posits, contracts or guarantees for service, service connec- 
tions and extensions of water, gas, electric and telephone 
utilities. The subject matter was considered under four 
heads; namely, service charges, service connection charges, 
These 


subjects were divided into i8 sub-sections, and after an 


charges for extensions and modifications of rules. 


exhaustive review of authorities, a table embodying 18 rules 
was approved by the commission to become effective Oc- 
tober 11. 
for a rehearing were filed. The commission reconsidered 


Prior to that date, however, a number of petitions 


and amended several of the rules, the entire set becoming 
effective December 1. 

These rules deal with the amount of deposits and the 
necessity for them. Under the rules, flat rate customers 
need pay no deposits if they own the property served, can 
secure a reasonable guarantor, or have paid their bills 
promptly during the preceding year. 
may not discontinue service by reason of non-payment of 
bills for metered or measured service in cases in which 
there is a dispute as to the amount of the bill. 
of such a dispute the consumer shall deposit with the com- 


Telephone companies 


In case 


mission the amount claimed by the utility to be due, where- 
Fail- 
ure on the part of the consumer to make such deposit 


upon the commission shall investigate the matter. 
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within 15 days after demand by the utility that such deposit 


be. made, shall warrant the utility in disconnecting the 
service. 

Other rules deal with deposits for extending the conve- 
nience of sending telegrams and long-distance messages on 
credit and deposits for securing the construction of an ex- 
tension to furnish service. 

The commission’s order requires that the utilities re- 
turn all deposits heretofore made to guarantee payment 
of flat rate service and for metered or measured service 
by customers who have paid their bills promptly during 
the 12 months prior to the date of the supplemental order, 
within 30 days after demand All deposits made to guarantee 
payment for metered or measured service to customers who 
have paid their bills promptly during a period of service 
in cases in which the service has lasted less than 12 months 
shall be returned, provided the customers show ownership 
of the premises, or offer guarantors satisfactory to the util- 
ity. If it is so desired, the company may apply the existing 
deposit against current bills until it is absorbed. 


Deposits in Washington. 

The Washington Public Service Commission issued an 
order in August forbidding the telephone companies in 
that state to collect deposits from subscribers and requir- 
ing the refunding of all deposits then held. In lieu of the 
deposit, the telephone companies are permitted to collect 
rentals 10 days after the bill becomes due, in default of 
which the service may be discontinued. Two months’ rental 
may be collected in advance, according to the order, at 
the time of ordering service, such charge in no case to 


exceed $5. 


Oregon Ruling as to Advance Payments. 

The Oregon Public Service Commission in 1914 instituted 
an investigation into the rates, charges and regulations of 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Oregon. Hear- 
ings were held as to the company’s regulations and prac- 
tices relative to advance payments, termination of con- 
tracts, deposits of customers and short-term contracts. In 
late September the commission issued an order permitting 
the telephone company to require payment in advance for 
the rendering of unmetered, unmeasured or flat rate serv- 
ice for a period not to exceed that for which the bills are 
regularly rendered. No other guarantees may be demanded. 
The conditions under which the company may discontinue 
service of the kind mentioned are also specified. 

To obtain measured or metered exchange service, the 
applicant must establish his credit before service is deliv- 
ered, unless a prepayment device makes it unnecessary. 
The company may not discontinue this service by reason 
of non-payment of other bills than for the particular serv- 
ice for the current month and service bills immediately 
prior thereto. The conditions relative to the cash deposit 
for insuring payment for service of this nature are stated. 
Other parts of the rules and regulations deal with inter- 
exchange or toll service, interest and deposits, contracts, 
service connections, and extensions. 

Other Rulings on Advance Payments. 

The, Missouri Public Service Commission in its decision 

in the Columbia case ruled against advance deposits, but 
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authorized the collection of two months’ rental in advance 
when service is furnished to a new subscriber. 

In one ‘of its decisions the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion ruled that “the policy of collecting rentals monthly 
in advance is a legitimate practice which the applicant is 
authorized to continue.” It also permitted the collection 
of a penalty of 10 cents per telephone if the rentals and 


tolls are not paid 15 days after due. 


Methods of Enforcing Payment of Accounts. 


A decision in regard to the methods of enforcing pay- 
ment of old accounts was rendered about the middle 
of the year by the United States Supreme Court. The 
court held that telephone companies are fully within their 
rights in refusing service to persons in arrears for past 
service and in not according them the discount usually 
allowed for payment in advance, this right being secured 
to them under the 14th amendment of the constitution. 
This decision of the Supreme Court reversed the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas. 

The Arkansas court ruled that a telephone company, be- 
ing a public servant, cannot refuse to serve anyone in that 
capacity in which it has undertaken to serve the public, 
providing he offers to pay its rates and comply with its 
reasonable rules and regulations. Jt cannot refuse to serve 
him until he pays a debt contracted for service rendered 
in the past. In line with this decision, many other courts 
and state commissions ruled that a telephone company 
must furnish service to those applying for it, regardless of 
This 
decision of the United States Supreme Court is therefore 


whether or not amounts were owed for past service. 


a most important one as relating to collections. 


Rental Charge for Extension Telephones. 


A ruling of considerable interest was rendered by the 
New York Public Service Commission relative to the rate 
charged for extension telephones. The commission states 
that the accommodation afforded by an extension telephone 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents, and all things 
considered, the service is worth the moderate charge of 
50 cents per month made for it. This decision was made 
as a result of an investigation of all the costs entering into 


the installation and maintenance of extension sets. 


Accuracy of Message Registers. 


The question of service meters came up in Massachusetts 
and New York. 
telephone company’s record of measured service calls un- 


In Massachusetts it was claimed that the 


der existing methods was inaccurate and that the installa- 
tion of some form of automatic recording device was 
necessary at the subscriber’s station in order to protect 
subscribers from overcharges. In its decision the com- 
mission stated that the margin of error under the company’s 
present recording system was slight and was as likely to 
favor the subscriber as frequently as the company. It was 
held that it would not be in the public interest to require 
that meters be installed for all measured service subscribers, 
as their cost, whether it be made a separate charge or on a 


flat rate, must ultimately be borne by the subscribers. 


The commission stated that, in its opinion, a meter should 
be available at a reasonable charge therefor, to any sub- 
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scriber desiring it, either for the purpose of controlling the 
unauthorized use of his telephone, or to compare the rec- 
ord made by the meter with the number of messages with 
which charged. For this purpose, a meter controlled from 
the central office was stated to be best adapted to the 
conditions of the metropolitan district of Boston. 


A complaint was filed with the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, which alleged that the telephone company 
in New York City had charged for more calls than were 
made from the telephone. In its dismissal of the com- 
plaint, the commission stated that the system of counting 
calls used by the company as compared with that used by 
the subscriber is much more accurate. The evidence showed 
that the percentage of error in the register is considerably 


less than 1 per cent. 


Physical Connection and Toll Message Routing. 


In Oregon the question of physical connection between 
Bell and Independent systems in hotels was again brought 
up. The Pacific Bell company petitioned the commission 
to reopen the Oregon Hotel (Portland) case, which was 
decided in December, 1913. 
mission, in its opinion, reiterating its position in regard to 


This was refused, the com- 


physical connection or interchange of service between com- 
peting companies as relating to hotels. it ordered con- 
nection not only for the hotel which had petitioned for it, 
but for all other hotels in Portland similarly circumstanced 
with respect to being provided with dual systems. 
Decisions of importance to Independent companies were 
rendered by the Michigan and Oklahoma commissions rel- 
ative to the routing of toll messages. Both commissions 
ruled, in effect, that the most direct circuit should be used, 


regardless of ownership. 


Rate Investigations and Settlements. 


Throughout the year hearings have been held relative to 
the valuation of the property of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., in Maryland, preparatory to fixing rates. 
In this valuation the telephone company and the commis- 
sion have adopted a uniform classification of accounts, uni- 
form definitions of units, uniform arrangements of units, 
This 
paralleling is being carried all the way through the work 
By this method, the com- 


and the placing of all figures in parallel columns. 


and into the final summaries. 
mission at all times knows exactly what figure each party 
is using in connection with each item of property and 
can place its own figure in the final parallel column. 


The state-wide investigation of telephone rates by the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission is still open, 
hearings having been held by the commission, but no action 
taken. The Colorado Public Utilities Commission ordered 
a valuation of the property of the Mountain States Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. in the state, and hearings will be 
held this month, 


lic Service Commission continued the state-wide 


During the year the Washington Pub- 
investi- 
gation of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
was begun in 1914 with a view to determining the reason- 
The first hearing on the investigation 
One of the matters 
to be considered by the commission is the question of 


ableness of its rates. 
will be held at Tacoma, January 24. 
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where toll service commences and exchange service ends. 


Important rate cases in which decisions were made 
during the year were those of New York City and of St. 
Louis. In the New York City case a joint investigation 
was made by the New York Public Service Commission 
The final schedule 


was accepted by the 


and a committee of the legislature. 
agreeable to both these bodies, 
New York Telephone Co. and the new rates placed in 
effect July 1. In the St. Louis case, the rates as set forth 
by the commission, while provisionally adopted by the tel- 
ephone company, have been protested and a petition filed 
for a rehearing. 


Miscellaneous Commission Activities. 


Along the lines of bettering service, the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission promulgated a set of rules specifying 
standards of telephone service, similar to those adopted by 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission. 

The Wisconsin commission is conducting a most com- 
plete survey of the telephone properties in Wisconsin. 
About 700 of the 1,000 companies operating in that state 
The chart 
shows the location of each exchange, line, pole, cross arm, 


have been inspected and their lines charted. 


wire, and all other information required in connection with 
valuation. The data which is thus being assembled and 
charted, will undoubtedly be of great use and value to 
the commission and telephone companies. 

Orders were issued by various state commissions, includ- 
ing those of California and Idaho, which dealt with the 
construction methods of telephone and power lines when 
The Mis- 


souri commission now has under consideration the matter 


crossing or in close proximity to each other. 


of uniform rules and regulations governing the construc- 
tion of telephone, telegraph and other electrical signaling 
wires over the tracks and rights of way of railroad com- 
The United States Bureau of Standards 
is also interested in this work. 


panies in the state. 
It has sought the co-op- 
eration of all wire-using companies in an effort to formu- 
late a standard set of safety rules, with a view to their 
adoption by all the state commissions. 


Public Utility Laws Enacted. 


During the year public utility acts were passed by the 
Minnesota and Wyoming legislatures. In Iowa, Texas and 
Utah public utility bills were considered, but laws were 
not enacted. There are now but five states in which tel- 
ephone companies are not under supervision of commis- 


sions; namely, Arkansas, Delaware, Iowa, Texas and Utah. 


Status of Mutual Telephone Companies. 


In two states the question of mutual companies was 
passed upon by the supreme courts. In Ohio the supreme 
court held that all telephone companies, whether oper- 
ating for profit or not, require a certificate of necessity for 
the public convenience before they may exercise the right 
of franchise of owning and operating a plant for the fur- 
nishing of telephone service in a municipality or locality 
where there is already in operation a telephone company 
furnishing adequate service. 

In Illinois the supreme court ruled upon the status of 
the Noble Mutual Telephone Co. in regard to its relation 
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to the public utilities commission. The Noble company is 


not a commercial company organized for profit. It renders 
service to its members at cost, and does not hold itself out 
to render service to anyone except members. It connects 
only with other companies on the basis of mutual exchange 
of free service. No charge is made for connecting any 
member with a toll line, and the company collects no tolls, 
leaving the matter of toll charges to be settled with the 
member seeking such service and the toll company render- 
ing it. By the terms of its franchise the service of the 
Noble company is open to any one who may demand it 
and is willing to pay the price stated in its constitution and 


by-laws. 


Mutual Companies in Illinois. 


The court held it is not necessary, in order to constitute 
a public use, that the company’s service should be extended 
to the whole world or to include whoever might happen 
to be temporarily in Noble or in that vicinity. Based upon 
the facts relating to the obtaining of service from the mu- 
tual company, the court decided that the company is a 
public utility, as that term is defined under the [Illinois 
public utilities act. 

In another decision the Illinois Supreme Court held that 
the fact that a telephone company has obtained a franchise 
to string its wires along the streets of a city or village does 
not necessarily make it a public utility under the meaning 


of the Illinois public utilities act. 


Public Use and Nature of a Mutual Corporation. 


This opinion is based upon the reasoning that the term 
“public utility” implies public use. This carries with it the 
duty to serve the public and to treat all persons alike, with- 
out discrimination, and precludes the idea of service which 
is private in its nature, whether for the benefit and advan- 
tage of a few or of many. The question of the nature of 
a corporation cannot depend upon the number of persons 
engaged in the enterprise for their mutual benefit, but the 
nature of a corporation and the purpose for which it is 
organized must be ascertained by reference to its charter. 

By its charter the use of the telephone system involved 
in this particular case is limited strictly and solely to the 
members of the corporation. It has no authority under 
its charter to erect or maintain any telephone lines for 
the service of the public. It can only exercise such powers 
as are within the scope of its charter, and no others. In 
the case of the Noble Mutual Telephone Co. its lines con- 
nected with exchanges in other counties, and it obtained 
and enjoyed a license on condition that no person should 
be barred from membership and use of its lines. 

In another case the mutual company had a central station 
connecting with various county lines and with the local 
The object of the 


corporation, as stated in its application for incorporation, 


village system and long-distance lines. 


was for “telephone purposes and to legally establish our 
rights on public and private property with poles, wires and 
necessary equipment,” all of which denoted an unlimited 
public use. 

The effect of the last mentioned Illinois ruling seems to 
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indicate that the wording of a mutual company’s charter is 
the determining factor as to whether or not the company 
comes under the classification of a public utility. 


Valuation Activity of Interstate Commission. 


Activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
This order, 
which was issued in June, called for the filing by every 


mainly centered in Valuation Order No. 18. 


Class A and B company whose property is to be valued 
under the valuation act of March 1, 1913, of a schedule, on 
or before September 30, 1915, showing the purchases of new 
material made and net prices paid for such purchases and 
the rates of compensation paid employes during the five 
years beginning January 1, 1910. 


It was found that the amount of work involved on the 
part of the companies was such that only a few were able 
to comply with the order in the time specified, and many 
asked for an extension of time. After making a thorough 
investigation the Interstate Commerce Commission extend- 
ed the time, giving the companies six months longer within 


which to report, and including the year 1915 in the returns. 


Early in August a valuation comittee was appointed to 
represent the telephone companies before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and officials of the various state 
with 


This committee was composed of representatives from the 


commissions in connection valuation proceedings. 
Bell company, the National Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and the Independent Telephone Association of 
America. Several conferences were held at which questions 


relating to valuation were discussed. 


The Joint Accounting Committees. 


In August a joint accounting committee was formed, com- 
posed of representatives of the two national associations. 
This joint committee designated delegates to represent the In- 
dependent telephone companies on another joint committee con- 
sisting of representatives of both Independent and Bell com- 
panies. Much valuable work has been accomplished by both 
of these accounting committees in connection with the revision 
of the forms of the annual reports required by, and in rela- 
tion to amendments to the uniform system of accounts pre- 


scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have visited practically all of the Class A companies and a 
number of the smaller companies in order to obtain at first 


hand information relative to actual conditions. 


Purpose of I. C. C. Statistics. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission also sent out cir- 
cular No. 14, which went to all telephone companies and 
associations regularly engaged in the telephone business. 
This circular contained questions relative to the nature of 
the organization, whether it does a commercial business, 
the number of central offices, subscribers, miles of pole 
line and miles of wire, and also whether connections might 
be arranged so that persons may talk with any person in a 
different state. Other questions asked for a statement of 
the total revenues received for the year ending December 
31, 1914, from telephone service, the total amount received 
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from commissions or allowances on long distance business, 
and also the total expense for that year. 

The real purpose of this circular is to provide the com- 
mission with data for a complete classification of all op- 
erating telephone companies. 


Work of Associations. 

In connection with the valuation work in Ohio the com- 
mittee on valuation of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association issued a book giving unit costs for telephone 
materials and supplies. These unit costs have proved of 
great aid to those Ohio companies that have had to make 
valuations of their plants in connection with applications 
for rate increases. 

The “Service First” slogan was taken up by many tel- 
This in- 
terest in the development of service resulted in the issuing 


ephone companies and several state associations. 


of a set of long-distance operating rules by the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. These rules, the most complete issued on 
the subject of toll operating, have been adopted by the 
Western Pennsylvania and other state associations and a 
number of companies. Following their adoption, many 
schools for operators were held, and a great improvement 


in service has resulted. 


Schools for Operators. 


In this connection, mention should be made of the op- 
erating schools conducted by W. S. Vivian, under the 
auspices of the Independent Telephone Association of 
America. Mr. Vivian conducted some 30 schools, which 
were attended by about 4,000 operators, the great majority 
of whom had never before received instructions relative 
to efficient operating methods. 

Several state associations during the year employed trav- 
eling chief operators to visit the exchanges of member 
companies and make suggestions, with a view to correcting 
faulty operating methods. The results from the employment 
of these traveling chief operators have been so beneficial 
that other associations have adopted or are considering 


the adoption of the plan. 


Results of Service or Inspection Work. 


Along the lines of “Service First,” astonishing results 
from a work much more important than operating schools, 
in the minds of many practical telephone men, were accom- 
plished by the two Pennsylvania associations. The West- 
ern Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, over 
a year ago, employed a service engineer or inspector to 
visit the various exchanges of the members and make thor- 
ough inspections of lines and equipment. Suggestions were 
then made relative to changes for improving transmission, 
which could be made at a nominal cost. 

The pioneer work done in Pennsylvania along these lines 
showed, in the case of Pittsburgh alone, after a year’s work, 
an increased commercial transmission area of just double 
what it was when the work was begun. The results in 
other districts also showed that transmission conditions 
can be materially changed for furnishing a higher grade 
of service at very little expense. 

Those who have made a study of the conditions which 


prevail in exchanges in other parts of the country contend 
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that this service work should be taken up by the national 
and state associations in preference to operating schools. 
The argument advanced for this is that with poor trans- 
mission the best of operating methods fail, as the opera- 
tors become discouraged and will not observe the rules, 
once they know what good service really is. 

During the coming year, great advances will undoubtedly 
be made towards better transmission conditions of plant 
and equipment. After these changes will follow the desire 
and, indeed, the necessity for uniform methods of operating. 


One Strong National Association. 

Undoubtedly the most important event from the stand- 
point of the Independent telephone manager, was the unit- 
ing of the two national associations into one strong organi- 
zation. With the one strong national association inter- 
company relations may be expected to be greatly strength- 
ened and the industry correspondingly made a better busi- 
ness than ever. The matter of public relations will also be 
affected beneficially through this union of the Independent 
forces. 

Relations with the public received greater attention in 1915 
than in previous years. The managers of the various com- 
panies took hold of the idea that they should be leaders of 
thought in their communities and take an active part in the 
guidance of public sentiment. The effect of these efforts has 
plainly indicated that the manager can do his organization and 
community a great service in this way. 


The Qualified Toll Line Contract. 

One of the factors which has had a retarding influence upon 
the building up of the telephone industry as a whole, has been 
This obstacle to the 
general development of telephony as an industry, seems now 


the lack of suitable toll connections. 


in a fair way to be removed, as a basis satisfactory to those 
companies concerned has been agreed upon. This agreement 
resulted from a series of negotiations extending over a period 
of two years and was finally decided upon in the last month 
of the year. The final solution of this problem of toll connec- 
tions in a manner satisfactory to the parties involved, will 
undoubtedly be of vast importance to the entire industry, 


viewed from a business standpoint. 


Mergers and Consolidations. 

While the first impression is that there were a great many 
mergers and consolidations during the year, in reality there 
were comparatively few when an attempt is made to count 
them. All of the mergers were in accordance with the agree- 
ment which the Bell company made some two years ago with 
the Department of Justice. In many cases the mergers were 
made for the purpose of a division of territory, one company 
withdrawing from a certain section where its business was 
not flourishing and the other company abandoning another 
section to the first company. In this way both companies do 
business in a territory in which they are strongest and are 


thus enabled to operate more profitably. 


Interest in Advertising. 

The matter of advertising and publicity was given increased 
attention by the Independent telephone companies. Many of 
the companies experimented with various forms of advertising 


and became thoroughly convinced that “advertising pays.” In 
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connection with the opening of the transcontinental telephone 
line, mention should be made of the methods used to acquaint 
the public with the excellent transmission results attained. 
All during the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, at 
San Francisco, demonstrations were daily given to thousands 
of people whose homes are located in various parts of the 
country. In addition to these demonstrations, members of 
business organizations located in many of the principal cities 
of the country were afforded an opportunity to listen and talk 
over the line. By these methods thousands of people have 
been thoroughly convinced of the practicability of long dis- 
tance telephone communication and all telephone service 


consequently given good publicity. 
Earnings and Construction Work. 


Although 1915 was not generally regarded as a good busi- 
ness year, operating telephone companies did a good business. 
There was a normal increase in both local and toll departments 
and earnings were as large and, in many cases, greater than 
in former years. In no localities were there any serious set- 
backs. 

Last year the Bell companies spent only about half of 
the amount usually expended on construction, but the Inde- 
pendent companies built a number of new plants and installed 
new equipment. There was considerable underground work 
done and plants otherwise placed in good condition for the 
handling of increased business and the providing of better 


service. 


The War and Prices of Materials. 


The manufacturers, especially during the latter part of 
the year, did a good business. Owing to the war, the prices 
of raw materials entering into telephone sets and switch- 
boards has greatly increased. In the case of telephone sets, 
the cost has advanced between 60 and 75 cents for each 
set. 

These 


terials, but to the great demand for steel, copper, brass, 


increased costs are due, not to imported ma- 
zinc, etc., the prices of which have been advanced in some 
cases 100 per cent., owing to the demand caused by the 
war. As yet the increased manufacturing costs of telephone 
apparatus and equipment have not been reflected in the 
sales prices, but the continuance of the war is quite certain 
to result in prices of equipment to the operating companies 
being raised. Already prices have been advanced in the 
cases of copper and iron wire, dry cells and other allied 


materials. 


Apparatus Improvements and New Designs. 


There were many improvements made by the various 
manufacturers in receiver and transmitter construction, 
keys and other telephone equipment. For use on ship- 
board, an all metal switchboard was designed. 

There was an increased demand for intercommunicating 
telephone systems in apartment houses and the larger types 
of residences. Resulting from the increased interest in this 
style of telephone instruments, there were a number of im- 
provements made in the apparatus. 

A new type of hand telephone set, for use in forest serv- 
ice patrol work, was developed by one of the manufacturers 


in collaboration with the United States Forest Service. The 
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set, which is a local battery instrument, weighs only 3% 
Ibs., the light weight being obtained by the omission of 
the hand generator. An interrupter mechanism is provided 
for signaling purposes. It operates a howler connected at 
the terminal stations, in addition to the regular bells of the 
stationary telephone. 

During the year Thomas A. Edison announced the per- 
fection of the telescribe, a combination of the telephone and 
phonograph. To use the telescribe, two receivers are essen- 
tial, one being used by the person holding the conversation 
and the other fitted to the arm of a dictating phonograph. 
A record of what both persons say is made at each end of 
the line. Where the person desired is not able to come to 
the telephone, a message may be received upon the phono- 


graph and read at leisure by the desired party. 


New Uses of Telephone. 

In the conduct of the great war, the telephone has been 
found indispensable. Not only has it been used to keep 
the different divisions of the armies in close touch, enabling 
them to act in unison, but for directing the fire of the 
great guns as well. The use of the telephone for destruc- 
tive purposes, however, is in a way compensated by its 
utilization in assisting surgeons to locate bullets in the 
bodies of wounded soldiers. 

The telephone is playing an increasingly greater part 
in big construction work. A late instance of this was in 
the building of a bridge across Hell Gate, as that part of 
East River between Ward’s Island and Long Island, New 
York, is called. This bridge was necessary as part of a 
new route for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad in entering New York City. The work was started 
in January last and all the year the telephone was active 
The 


crowning use of the telephone on this work took place in 


in assisting the carrying on of the construction. 


October, when the two steel arms, one extending from 
each bank of the river, were joined above mid-river. The 
last girder had to be swung into place and the steel arms 
projecting from either side, lowered by means of four 
gigantic hydraulic jacks. 

There was thus the delicate task of guiding the joining 
girder into place and lowering each steel arm so that the 
entire structure would come into alignment. This was 
accomplished by means of orders issued from the foreman 
located at the top girder to the men operating the hydraulic 
jacks, the erecters, and the riveting machines. It was in- 
deed a delicate job, for if one side of the span had been 
lowered too quickly or if a jam had occurred, the entire struc- 
ture, containing some $12,000,000 in steel, might have been 
precipitated into the river. But everything was successfully 
accomplished with the aid of the telephone. 

Another use to which the telephone was placed during 
the year was in connection with show-window demonstra- 
tions. A pair of loud-speaking receivers was placed outside 
of the show-window and the demonstrator in the window 
talked into a special transmitter, his voice being reproduced 
in a louder degree outside of the window. Loud-speaking 
receivers were installed during the year on many lines of 
important railway systems, where they are doing efficient 


work. 
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Relations With Employes. 

Several of the Bell companies during the year encouraged 
the carrying on of what might be termed “employes’ activ- 
ities.” That is, if a group of employes organized a club, 
the company would sanction it by providing quarters for 
meeting and otherwise giving its approval. Along this 
line might be mentioned the shooting club of the Chicago 
Telephone Co., the gallery for which is located in one of 
the company’s buildings; debating clubs, orchestras, bands, 
glee clubs, and other organizations in which employes ex- 
hibited an 
on by the employes, the company having no interest in 


interest. These various activities are carried 
them beyond providing a place for meeting. The com- 
pany benefits from such organizations indirectly in that 
employes are provided with good, clean amusement in 
suitable surroundings and a spirit of good feeling engen- 
dered toward the company and its work. 

Along the line of education, the telephone study clubs, 
plant schools and correspondence courses for toll operators 
may be mentioned. A number of these were started dur- 
ing the last year among the Bell companies. They are all 
along the idea of giving the employe every opportunity 
possible to learn the particular part of the business in 
which he is most interested, thus making him a more val- 
uable employe and increasing his earning capacity. 

“Safety First” has also been featured among the employes 
of many companies. This movement has resulted in a 
great reduction in accidents preventable by ordinary pru- 
dence in the performance of work. Along the line of 
“Safety First” might also be mentioned the “standards of 
electrical construction and operation” which were consid- 
ered by the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin and the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission at hearings held the latter 
part of October. 

Opportunities to purchase shares of stock under special 
conditions were extended to employes of a number of In- 
dependent companies. This stock was offered on easy 
terms of payment and at a price considerably below the 
market value. Advantage was taken of these opportunities 
by a great number of the employes of the various com- 
panies. The results of this plan have been beneficial to 
the companies in increased interest and loyalty. 

The employe’s insurance and pension fund, established 
two years ago by the Bell companies, expended practically 
$2,000,000, which went to employes or their families on 
account of sickness, accidents and death. The epidemic of 
colds now prevalent in Chicago has caused a depletion in 
the forces of the Chicago Telephone Co. to the number 
of some 500 persons. These, through the operation of this 
fund, will not lose any of their pay while absent from 


duty. 





Convention of Sixth District Missouri Association. 
The annual convention of the Sixth District of Missouri 
Independent Telephone Association will be held at Hotel 
Terry, Sedalia, Mo., January 26, 1916. An operating school 


will be one of the features and the telephone companies in 
that district are urged to send their chief operators or as 
many operators as they can spare for one day. A return 
postal card is being mailed to each member company ask- 
ing for suggestions for discussion at the meeting. 











Service Cost of Telephones Described by Commission 


Epochal Decision of Wisconsin Railroad Commission Relative to Costs for Different Classes of Telephone 
Service—In Application of St. Croix Telephone Co. for Rate Increase, Cost of Service Is 
Allocated to Each Class of Subscriber—Third Installment 


SECOND APPORTIONMENT OF EXPENSE. 

The second apportionment of expense, previously outlined, 
reapportions certain of the allocated expenses of tlie “First ap- 
portionment” among the various classes of service on the basis 
of use, as determined by the traffic study. 

By referring to Table No. 9 it will be noted that the items 
of expense occurring in Group No. 1 are central office operators’ 
salaries and commercial expense. It will be remembered that 
the first apportionment of central office operators’ salaries ap- 
portioned this item between Toll and New Richmond on the 
basis of actual time spent by the operators at the toll or at 
the local switchboards. This apportionment, however, does not 
divide up among the classes of local service the portion which 
has been charged to New Richmond. 

It appears that the most logical basis which we have at our dis- 
posal for this division, or apportionment, is that of the actual 
use which each of the classes of service makes of the facility to 
which this expense is incident, viz., the operators’ time. We 
shall therefore attempt to obtain, by the use of the traffic study, 


and terminating calls. These percentages represent the por- 
tion of the operators’ time chargeable to each class of service. 

It will be noted that the class totals for each of the last three 
classes of service, viz. “Operator,” “Ring backs” and “Busi- 
ness-residence” are added back into the other classes of service 
—the first two classes to the classes of service originating or 
terminating the call—and that the last call, “Business-resi- 
dence,” is divided between the “Business and Residence” 
classes on the basis of the average calls per telephone to and 
from all residence telephones compared with the average calls 
per telephone to and from all business telephones. This opera- 
tion is carried out just below the main portion of the table. 

We wish also to call attention to the fact that by adding the 
terminating to the originating calls for each class and finding 
the percentages which each of these class totals is of the grand 
total, originating and terminating, the cost of the call is divided 
50 per cent. to the class which is the originator of the call 
and 50 per cent. to the class which is called. This principle, 
in special cases, will undoubtedly be open to question, but 
































Calls to These Classes: 
Calls From St. Croix 
These Classes: Residence Business Rural Foreign Rural Toll Operators Ring backs Business- 
Residence 
oo 
S 
Sa 
ES 
as 
¢ r r rs F ¢ ¢ z a 
as 2 & 26 2% 2s 2 8 Ze 28 gs 
§ & s 3 = 8 s 8 = 8 s 3 = 3 x 8 = 
rs 2°8 2 08 3 PH FFP B eFPO ee PESO CE OS Sh 
6 8 *e6« 8§§ &6©$ 68 8S S&S 8 os § &£6s5 8 8 6866 $§ & 32 
a oO = ZOD Ff 2O H A4oO &e4Z420 HAZ Oo & 2084 0 & HE 
Residence .............<... 611 1.00 611 454 1.00 454 139 1.30 181 167 1.40 234 501.00 5059 1.00 59 85 .25 21511.00 51 1,661 
0 eee 257 1.00 257 2011.00 201 841.30 109 119 1.40 167 511.00 51 261.00 26 23 .25 6 231.00 23 840 
St. Croix rural............ 115 1.03 118 77 1.03 79 235 1.32 310 143 1.42 203 22 1.03 27 521.05 54 460 .25 115 81.03 8 914 
Foreign rural.............- 160 1.07 171116 1.07 124 118 1.36 160 461 1.45 668 34 1.07 36 43 1.07 46 1,030 .25 258 27 1.07 29 1,492 
Toll 23 1.00 23 11 1.00 11 4 1.30 5 9 1.40 Bcc: sence ashe G0sb! sey ee el ae aio 21.00 2 53 
IID ccccncccesecsnnsecsees 2 1.00 2 141.00 1 8 1.30 10 5 1.40 is. “iaceseey'cceeeer Dos eres oad aba. nes aes aaaw See Sole 20 
Ring backs—Busi- 
- eens caands 38 1.00 38 11 1.00 11 5 1.30 6 10 1.40 14 11.00 1 31.00 38 14.25 4 71.00 7 84 
otal— 
Weighted originating calls.....1,220 00.0 -.... _ ae 781 1,305 165 188 404 120 
Weighted terminating calls....1,661 0... .... ee 914 1,49 53 _— See 84 
i ee 1,721 1,695 2,797 218 208 404 204 
Ring backs ae | eee 115 0 ll (le UCUCUC(‘“‘( I 
re ES (54 a re -  crnae > = 
Operator o eae = (10 (7 <a Sale 
Business-residence .............. .. .ee SUNN occcs) aki coe, CC(tit(‘“«‘“~‘ alien was CC (ité=“‘i‘ié‘~C‘é a 
Totais....... BI ites. wis Tees. oe 1,874 3,108 oe eee m”:Cté“‘ Cee 10,128 
POT COMERE OB aan. -acccnccersecccene 30 18.7 18 30.6 eae Oni ee cies Sees 























Table 10. Table Showing Traffic Between Various Classes of Service, Coefficients and Weighted Calls. 


the actual percentage of local operators’ time devoted to each 
class of service. It should be noted that all toll calls to and 
from New Richmond, besides being handled at the toll switch- 
board, must also pass through the local board and receive the 
attention of local operators. Hence the following apportion- 
ment will charge to the toll class of service a portion of the 
local operators’ time. 

Table No. 10 is a summary of a 24-hour traffic study taken 
at the New Richmond exchange. 

This summary (Table No. 10) shows the number of calls 
from each class of service to every other class of service; ap- 
plies a “weighting factor” or “coefficient” to each call which 
takes into account the greater amount of time required by the 
operator to handle certain classes of calls than to handle others ; 
adds the total weighted terminating calls to the total weighted 
originating calls for each class and obtains the percentage 
which this class total is of the grand total of both originating 


2 


5 


for the purposes of this case, taking into consideration the 
character of the classes of service which we find, we believe 
that it is a reasonable principle to follow. 

The following table shows the apportionment upon the fore- 
going basis of the $1,516.29 charged in the first apportionment 
to “New Richmond.” It is a summary of apportionment of 
“Local Central Office Operators’ Salaries” to classes of service. 

Total amount of central office operating labor charged in the 
first apportionment to “New Richmond,” amounting to $1,516.29, 
is as follows: 














Class of Percentages Based Amount to 

Service. on Weighted Calls. Class. 
Residence 30.0 $ 454.89 
Business 18.7 283.55 
St. Crete: 1600). 18.5 280.51 
Foreign rural.....................-- 30.6 463.98 
Toll 2.2 33.36 

Total 100.0 $1,516.29 
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This apportions 2.2 per cent. of $1,516.29 or $33.36 to “Toll.” 
Adding $33.36 to $748.60, the amount charged to toll in the first 
apportionment, gives a total of operators’ salaries chargeable 
to “Toll,” of $781.96. 

The other expense item falling in Group No. 1 is commercial 
expense. (See First Apportionment Summary, Table No. 9.) 
Inasmuch as this expense does not depend upon any inter-rela- 
tion of traffic among the subscribers, it seems logical not to 
extend its apportionments further than the first apportionment 
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or the allocation. Therefore, the item “commercial expense,” 
will appear in the final summary of the second apportionment 
exactly as it appears in the final summary of first apportion- 
ment. 

Groups Nos. 2 AND 3. 

Again referring to the final summary of the first apportion- 
ment, Table No. 9, it will be noted that expense groups Nos. 
2 and 3 comprise, in general, central office maintenance ex- 
penses, wire plant “expenses and substation expenses, including 








Traffic Data. 








Origin- Termin- Total Message 
ating ating Calls Line Units 
Traffic Between 
Residence and 
OE a 611 611 611 1,222 
OE eee 454 257 711 711 
St. Croix rural.. 139 115 254 254 
Foreign rural... 167 160 327 327 
Toll a 50 23 73 73 
CE EE 59 2 61 *61 
gO See 85 85 85 *85 
Business-residence .... 51 38 89 *89 








Origin= Termin- Total Message 
ating ating Calls Line Units 
Traffic Between 
Business and 
EEE ee 454 711 711 
I eetaatcisienes 201 201 402 
St. Croix rural 77 161 161 
Foreign rural....... 116 235 235 
SRE 11 62 62 
Operator ...... 1 27 *27 
Ring backs 23 23 *23 
Pusiness-residence .... 23 11 34 *34 











Total Residence *Add Residence 


Total Pusiness *Add Business 


Total 
St. Croix Rural *Add 


RESIDENCE EXP 


GROUP II APPORTIONMENT. 


Total Group II Residence Expense = $1,481. 
Total 
Total Residence Message 


Back Message Line Units Divided Among 





Apportionment of 
Group II Residence Expense 


to Line Classes of Service 
Proper Units St. Croix Foreign 
Classes(revised) Residence Business Rural Rural Toll 
176 =1,398 a 00 ae ac eae 
59 770 385 ae -) veto ~ exe © comeee 
an 254 127 ‘iis 127 seas ne 
mites 327 163.5 ade seitghs 163.5 weer 
7.) > <aieee (eee 1. OR ae eee 73 
ine 2,822 073.5 385 127 163.5 73 
‘ie 100% 73.45% 13.63% 4.5% 5.8% 2.6% 
$1,481.00 $1,087.79 $202.16 $ 66.64 $ 85.90 $38.51 


BUSINESS EXP 
Total Group II Business Expense = $301.71. 


Total 
Total Business Message 
Line Units Divided Among 
Classes of Service 


Back Message 
to Line 





Apportionment of 
Group II Eusiness Expense 


Proper Units : St. Croix Foreign 
Classes(revised)Residence Business Rural Rural Toll 
11 722 361 i ae i 0 
73 475 soe —. ~~ es. | aeiag 
Sececss 161 esians 80.5 80.5 Te 
pea 235 iin 117.5 poutcd 117.5 cae 
aes 62 aad a PRES Horii 62 
aibeia 1,655 361 1,034 80.5 117.5 62 
peta 100% 21.81% 62.48% 4.86% 7.10% 3.75% 
$301.71 $ 65.80 $188.52 $ 14.66 $ 21.42 $11.31 








ST. CROIX RURAL E 
Total St. Croix Rural Group II Expense = $1,537.60. 
Total St. Croix 














’ Rural Total St. Croix Rural Message 
Origin- Termin- Total Message Back Message Line Units Divided Among 
ating ating Calls Line Units to Line Classes of Service 
Traffic Between Proper Units St. Croix Foreign 
St. Croix Rural and Classes(revised) Residence Business Rural Rural Toll 
[eS eee 115 139 254 254 4 |: * ee | eee 
| eee 77 84 161 161 9 es 85 UO [ee 
St. Croix rural.............. 235 235 235 470 520 a.” | see eae ee 
Foreign rural................ 143 118 261 re Oo 130.5 co) 
. Yee a Se 22 4 26 — | aa . = ee eee a 26 
CO eS 8 60 *60 
pO 460 460 460 ~,.. Aaa 1,705 129.0 85 1,334.5 130.5 26 
Business-residence .... 8 5 13 , Si reese 100% 7.57% 4.99% 78.27% 7.65% 1.52% 
Apportionment of 
St. Croix Rural Group II Expense $1,537.60 $116.40 $ 76.73 $1,203.47 $117.63 $23.37 | 
FOREIGN RURAL E 
Total 
Total Foreign 
’ ' Foreign Rural *Add Rural Total Foreign Rural Message 
Origin- Termin- Total Message Back Message Line Units Divided Among 
ating ating Calls Line Units to Line Classes of Service 
Traffic Between Proper Units St. Croix Foreign 
Foreign Rural and Classes(revised) Residence Business Rural Rural Toll § 
OE EEE 160 167 327 327 12 339 eS eee ee . | 
eee 116 119 335 335 25 aaa 180.0 om 6 OTe 
St. Croix rurail.............. 118 143 261 — 8 8=— sn re 8. “anes, i Seban 130.5 5 0COCkt 
Foreign rural................ 461 461 461 922 48 , a ae ee 970.0 
_ [pate 9 43 [ee a ee em ee 43 
Operator ...... 5 48 *48 
Ring backs 1,030 ee 1,973.0 169.5 180.0 130.5 1,459.6 43 
Business-residence ..... 27 10 *37 100% 8.6% 9.1% 6.6% 73.5% 2.2% ° 
Apportionment of ' 
| Foreign Rural Group II Expense $224.51 $ 19.31 $ 20.43 $ 14.82 $165.0 $ 4.94 
' Total Residence Business St. Croix Rural Foreign Rural Toll 
Total Group II $3,544.82 $1,289.30 $487.84 $1,299.59 $389.96 $ 78.13 
Amount charged to toll in first apportionment a 160.21 
Total Toll . $238.34 














Table No. 11. Second Apportion 
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interest and depreciation on the various classes of property. 
When a subscriber of one class calls a subscriber of any other 
class, he utilizes the equipment of that subscriber to which all 
of these expenses are directly incident. It therefore seems but 
logical to reapportion. the total of these expenses among the 
various classes of users on the basis of use as indicated by the 
traffic study. 

In order to avoid confusion in the use of the traffic study 
in the apportionment of the Group No. 2, in which are prin- 
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cipally wire plant expenses, and the Group No. 3, in which are 
substation expenses, we find it advantageous to employ a dif- 
ferent unit of use in the apportionment of each group. The 
first of these units is the “message line.” Since it relates pri- 
marily to the use of the wire plant, it will be employed in the 
apportionment of the Group No. 2 expense. The second unit 
is the “message telephone.” Similarly, since it relates primarily 
to the use of the substation equipment, it will be employed in 
the Group No. 3 apportionment. 



























































<P APPORTIONMENT. 
GROUP III APPORTIONMENT. 
Total Group III Residence Expense = $1,018.69. 
Total Total Residence Total Residence Message 
Residence *Add Message Telephone Units Divided Among 
Classes of Message FEack to Telephone Classes of Service 
Service Telephone Proper Units St. Croix Foreign 
(repeated) Units Classes (revised) Residence Business Rural Rural Toll 
Residence 1,222 261 ie té‘“i«*‘“ SC eS 
Business 711 59 770 385 tS eens 
St. Creek rural..........._.............. ee oF 254 ee © See 127.0 
Foreign rural Cl ems 327 ae lll 
Toll ... \ ae eC gah cae aca AN 
Operator . aa 2,907 2,158.5 385.0 127.0 163.5 73.0 
Ring backs |, ee 100% 74.25% 13.25% 4.35% 5.65% 2.5% 
Business-residence  ...............- _ ee ee 
Apportionment of 
Group III Residence Expense $1,018.69 $ 756.38 $134.98 $ 44.30 $ 57.56 $ 25.47 
P PPORTIONMENT. 
Total Group III Business Expense = $302.83. 
Total Total Business Total Business Message 
Business *Add Message Telephone Units Divided Among 
Classes of Message LFEack to Telephone Classes of Service 
Service Telephone Proper Units St. Croix Foreign 
(repeated) Units Classes (revised) Residence Business Rural Rural Toll 
ERS nana te Someta 711 11 722 361.0 an - «miei, jg.  “aiucesss’ i casjaesou 
Business 402 96 498 eet)” gccmm” =~—C(ié«“C‘emmpngmccig ls = ;t*C*«C 
SU Ue eee a 0ti“‘i«‘«C ang 161 80.5 —— =——«~— in (|| eel 
Foreign rural eee 235 eee 0—t—t«ét new | | oer 
, eee a Sn eS 62 
EEE Seen Lane eee *27 361.0 1.057.0 80.5 117.5 62 
LO eee eee *46 1,678 21.51% 63% 4.8% 7% 3.69% 
Business-residence  ................ a 100% 
Apportionment of 
Group III Business Expense $ 302.83 $ 65.14 $190.78 $ 14.54 $ 21.20 $ 11.17 
, HBSE APPORTIONMENT. 
Total Total Total St. Croix Rural Group III Expense = $522.68. 
St. Croix St. Croix Rural Total St. Croix Rural Message 
Rural *Add Message Telephone Units Divided Among 
Classes of Message FEack to Telephone Classes of Service 
Service Telephone Proper Units St. Croix Foreign 
(repeated) Units Classes (revised) Residence Business Rural Rural Toll 
NS RE CEL RAEI 254 4 258 Nein a) )60C—ti“‘i*‘“C Caen 
__ ee a eee 161 9 a 0—is=* pte 85.0 ee 
St. Croix rural 470 980 1,450 ee ae CS ee 
Foreign rural Ce 261 130.5 ere ee 
. Aa —_— mr —i(‘“é#CN gests uname, ee ee 
RII isiiscciesscnainisacacansecacornccasiie lee — 
2,165 129.0 85.0 1,794.5 130.5 26 
ME Rs *920 100% 5.96% 3.93% 82.88% 6.03% 1.2% 
Business-residence ...............- ~ ee 
Apportionment of 
Group III St. Croix Rural Expense $ 522.68 $ 31.15 $ 20.54 $433.20 $ 31.52 $ 6.27 
E { APPORTIONMENT. 
| 
t 
b 
GROUP III. 
NOTE: There is no New Richmond expense apportioned directly to foreign rural substations in the first apportionment. 
Total Residence Business St. Croix Rural Foreign Rural Toll 
Total Group III Apportionment....$1,844.20 $ 852.67 $346.30 $ 492.04 $110.28 $ 42.91 




















St. Croix Telephone Co. Expense. 
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We will attempt to apply these units to the traffic study and 
to ascertain in “message lines” and in “message telephones,” the 
use which each class makes of the equipment of every other 
class. By comparing then the “message lines” or “message tele- 
phones” for any one class with the total for that class, we will 
arrive at the proportion at which each class should share in the 
expense of each other class. 

Table No. 11 is a detail of the outlined operation. The table 
is divided into three sections, viz., Traffic Data, Apportionment 
of Group No. 2 expense (on “message line” basis) and Appor- 
tionment of Group No. 3 expense (on “message telephone” 
basis). 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE 11. 


It should be constantly borne in mind that in this “Second 
Apportionment” we are reapportioning expenses which have 
already been allocated to the various classes of service in the 
“First Apportionment,” and that we have, therefore, our Group 
II and III expenses already divided up among “Residence,” 
“Business,” “Rural,” etc., classes of service. 

Let us consider first, the “residence” portion of the Group II 
expense which we find to be $1,481 from the summary of the 
“First Apportionment,” Table No. 9. It is also the first item ap- 
portioned in Table No. 11. In the first section of this table 
under “Traffic Data,” we find all calls originating and termi- 
nating with the “Residence” class of service and the total of 
these originating and terminating calls. 

It will be apparent that a “Residence” to “Residence” call will 
use two “Residence” message line units, inasmuch as two resi- 
dence lines will be used for each of this class of calls and that 
therefore the “Residence” to “Residence” calls will be multiplied 
by 2 in order that they be properly weighted (see Table No. 11, 
611 * 2= 1,222). On the other hand, in the case of a “Resi- 
dence” to “Business,” or a “St. Croix Rural” to “Residence” 
call, but one “Residence” message line unit per call will be used; 
hence the message line units for these calls will equal the total 
calls. (See Table No. 11, 711 * 1= 711, etc.) Thus we have in 
column one of the Group II apportionment, the total residence 
message line units. In column two, the message line units of 
the last three classes of service are added back into the class of 
service which is responsible for them, as has been previously 
explained. Column three gives the total “Residence” message 
line units condensed to the five main classes of service. 

The next step is to ascertain what part each class of service 
should share in the various groups of message line units appear- 
ing in this column. It will be apparent that all of the 1,398 
“Residence” to “Residence” message line units should be 
charged to “Residence” and that all of the 73 “Residence” to 
“Toll” message line units should be charged to “Toll,” for this 
apportionment is made on the assumption—whether correct or 
not—that the toll business must stand entirely by itself and 
that there should be no reciprocal sharing of expense between 
“Toll” and the other classes of service. However, between “Re- 
sidence and “Business” and “St. Croix Rural” and “Foreign 
Rural,” such a reciprocal sharing of expense is provided for. 
Hence if we divide this responsibility equally between the two 
classes between which the call is made, we will have the 770 
“Residence” to “Business” residence message line units (see 
Table No. 11) divided, 385 to “Residence” and 385 to “Busi- 
ness”; the 254 “Residence” to “St. Croix Rural” residence mes- 
sage line units, one-half (127) to “Residence” and the other 
half (127) to “St. Croix Rural,” etc. 

Summing up the residence message line units for each class 
and obtaining the percentage which each sub-total is of the 
grand total, gives the basis upon which the $1,481 of Residence 
Group II expense is apportioned to the various classes of serv- 
ice. Following down the table, we find that the amount al- 
located to “Business” in the first apportionment of Group II 
expense is next apportioned on a basis exactly similar to the 
preceding apportionment as are also “St. Croix Rural” and 
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“Foreign Rural,” and at the bottom of the table appears a 
summary of all apportionments. 

The third section of the table is the apportionment of the 
Group III or substation expenses as given in the Final Sum- 
mary of the First Apportionment. The proceeding is the 
same as in the case of the Group II expense except that the 
“message-telephone” is used as the unit. The reason for the 
use of the “message telephone” instead of the “message line” 
in the apportionment of these expenses, will be apparent when 
we consider the “ring back” call. 

This class of calls uses but one “message line” while it uses 
two “message telephones.” The result is that the ring back 
call for each class of service in the Group III apportionment 
is weighted by the factor “2” instead of the factor “1” as used 
in the Group II apportionment. It may appear that this is an 
unnecessary refinement of the process. However, when we 





VALUATION. 


Total cost of reproduction of foreign rural lines. ...$21,916 
Total cost of reproduction less depreciation of for- 


“SO eer 12,273 
Cost of reproduction of substation portion only.... 3,954 
Cost of reproduction of wire plant portion only.... 17,962 
Cost of reproduction less depreciation of substation 

0 RR ee i ee eee are 2,214 
Cost of reproduction less depreciation of wire plant 

NEED. Sina ac amie kt cccs.c0saes cow ecsebtpenee'es caucewate 10,059 


ExPENSE ACCOUNT. 
The average total operating and maintenance ex- 
pense (excluding operators’ salaries) for these 
lines is estimated at $4 per telephone.—340 tele- 


Ue Se er aera eee 
41 per cent. of this is considered to be wire plant 

SS 6 te aa a ah ae Serb OP et cd) a Acai aig cance 557.60 
59 per cent. substation expense.................. 802.40 


(These percentages correspond to the relation of 

substation to wire plant expense for the rural 

lines owned by the St. Croix Telephone Co.) 
Depreciation at 6.9 per cent. on above wire plant 


ee uc weaee abu peees onesies’ 1,239.38 
Depreciation at 9.3 per cent. on above substa- 

eee 367.72 
Total wire plant expense (excluding interest).... 1,796.98 
Total substation expense (excluding interest)..... 1,170,12 
Interest at 7 per cent. on $2,214 (substation)...... 154.98 
Interest at 7 per cent. on $10,059 (wire plant).... 704.13 

ak nice ck nennnnadoanaie $ 859.11 


Total wire plant expense (including interest). ..$2,501.11 
Total substation expense (including interest)...$1,325.10 

















Data Regarding Foreign Rural Lines. 


take into consideration that in some of the classes of service 
in this case the “ring back” calls form a large percentage of 
the total calls, we believe that it is justified. 

It will be noted that up to this point we have not considered 
the expense directly incident to that portion of the foreign 
lines which is owned by the foreign companies; in other words, 
we have considered only expense directly appertaining to the 
equipment owned by the St. Croix Telephone Co. We there- 
for will now turn our attention to this other item. If we re- 
quire the patrons of these foreign lines to share in all of the 
expenses of the St. Croix Telephone Co., it appears reasonable 
that the subscribers of the St. Croix Telephone Co. should 
also share upon a similar basis, and within reasonable limits, 
the expense incident to the foreign lines. 

An approximate valuation has been made of the lines owned 
by the foreign rural companies, and the expense incident to 
the operation and maintenance of this property has been deter- 
mined partly through evidence presented at the hearing and 
partly through estimates. 

Although there were undoubtedly some factors of general 
and commercial expense entering into the total expense inci- 
dent to these foreign lines, these amounts appear to be com- 
paratively small. They have therefore been included in the two 
divisions into which it semed feasible to divide the total ex- 
pense, viz.: Wire plant expense and substation expense, in- 
cluding interest and depreciation on each portion of the invest- 
ment. 
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First APPORTIONMENT OF FoREIGN RuRAL EXPENSE. 

Since there is but one class of patrons served by the foreign 
rural lines, no allocations of this expense.to various classes of 
service are necessary and we may proceed directly with the 
second apportionment. 

SECOND APPORTIONMENT. 

The procedure in the case of the second apportionment of 

this expense is exactly similar to the method used in the second 
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amount which the toll company should share in the expense 
of the St. Croix Telephone Co. 
(To be concluded.) 
Fort Wayne Company Reports Prosperous Year. 
The financial report at the annual meeting of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., held 
recently, showed that the past vear had been the most 








Traffic Data. 


ating ating Calls Line Units 


Traffic Between 





Foreign Rural and 
Residence _.............-...--- 160 167 327 327 
TI  svesicntisncinssccinsaces 116 119 235 235 
St. Croix rural............ 118 143 261 261 
Foreign rural ........... 461 461 461 922 
.. [aes .. 34 9 43 43 
Operator .......- — 5 48 *48) 
Ree backs .........-... 1,030 1,030 1,030 *1,030) 
Business-residence .... 27 10 37 *37) 


Apportionment of 
above Wire Plant Exp 


Total Foreign 
Origi- Termi- Total Rural Message 
nating nating Calls Telephone Units 
Traffic Between 
Foreign Rural and 
Resiqence ...................... 160 167 327 327 
Oe eee 116 119 235 235 





St. Creiz rurai............. 118 143 261 261 
Foreign rural .............. 461 461 461 922 
... eee 34 9 43 43) 
EET arn 43 5 48 *48) 
Rae backs ..........:......... 1,030 1,030 1,030 *2,060) 
Business-residence...... 27 10 37 *37 


Apportionment of 
above Substation Exp 





*Total amount of the above starred items amounts to $567.08 
Richmond (See Table No. 13). 





Total Foreign *Add Rural 
Origin- Termin- Total Rural Message Back Message 


Summary of above Wire Plant and Substation Apportionment: Total $3,826.21 *$203.17 *$155.91 *$156.54 $3,259.13 *$51.46 


Foreign Rural Wire Plant Expense=$2,501.11. 
Total Foreign 
Total Foreign Message 
Line Units Divided Among 





to Line Classes of Service 
Proper Units St. Croix Foreign 
Classes(revised) Residence Business Rural Rural Toll 

335 ee pier ae 

25 | aaa Cs 
‘spe! 261 Ee Eee 130.5 130.5 
Ste 6S leita asec theme 2,000.0 =... 
sinelei 43 sting ase. ae eocees 43.0 
ae 2,903 169.5 130 130.5 2,430.0 43.0 
ese 100% 5.84% 4.48% 4.50% 83.70% 1.48% 


ense $2,501.11 $146.06 $112.05 $112.55 $2,093.43 $37.02 


Foreign Rural Substation Expense=$1,325.10. 
Total Foreign 
*Add Rural 
Back Message 
to Telephone 
Proper Units 


Total Foreign Message 
Telephone Units Divided Among 
Classes of Service 

St. Croix Foreign 





Classes(revised)Residence Business Rural tural Toll 
ae —“‘ COs 3,030.0 __...... 
12 339 re 169.5 
25 ee a fo 
eescaea 261 aia 130.5 130.5 aaa 
Pees 43 itil as = ee 43.0 
Ma 3,933 169.5 13 130.5 3,460.0 43.0 
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3.31% 3.32% 87.97% 1.09% 
$ 43.86 $ 43.99 $1,165.70 $14.44 


See 100% 4.31% 


ense $1,352.10 $ 57.11 


and is the amount of Foreign Rural Expense charged to New 








Table No. 12. Second Apportionment of Exp 


apportionment of the New Richmond expense items, the sub- 
station basis being used for the substation expense and the 
wire plant basis for the wire plant expense. 

The details of this apportionment appear in Table No. 12. 

Table No. 12 completes the second apportionments of all ex- 
cept the Group IV expenses, which are the general expenses of 
the St. Croix Telephone Co. These expenses, since there ap- 
pears to be no logical basis upon which they may be attributed 
directly to any particular class of service, will be apportioned as 
overhead to the summary of the second apportionments thus 
far made. 

Table No. 13 performs the operation of summarizing the 
second apportionments of expense, Groups I, II and III; ap- 
portions Group IV expense as an overhead to these apportion- 
ments; introduces the expense incident to that portion of the 
rural lines owned by the foreign companies; and arrives at the 
rate per telephone which (granting that the principles pro- 
posed herein are reasonable) should be charged and the total 


ense Directly Incident to Foreign Rural Lines. 


prosperous in the company’s history. There was a gain 
of 639 telephones in Fort Wayne during the year, making 
a total of approximately 11,000 telephones now in service. 
Seven thousand feet of underground cable extensions have 
been made and 35,000 feet of aerial cable extensions, while 
other extensions made during the year total 248,000 feet. 

Announcement was made that the company contemplates 
the erection of a warehouse on some property purchased 
recently on North Clinton street. Switchboard capacity will be 
increased and the underground plant extended. 

The following directors were elected for the ensuing 
year: Wm. L. Moellering, John B. Reuss, Isidor Lehman, 
Henry R. Freeman, Max B. Fisher, W. A. Bohn, August 
E. C. Becker, G. Max Hoffman and Frank E. Bohn. 

The directors then met and elected officers as follows: 
President and general manager, Wm. L. Moellering; vice- 
president, John B. Reuss; secretary and assistant general 
manager, Frank E. Bohn; treasurer, Max B. Fisher. 





Group I— . , ; 
Central office operators’ salaries 
Commercial expense 








St. Croix 
Total Residence Business Rural Foreign Rural Toll 
$ 2,264.89 $ 454.89 $ 283.55 $ 280.51 $ 463.98 $ 781.96 
429.12 146.02 46.25 26.55 4.42 207.88 











Total Group I.. 
Group II total... 
a REE er ee eS Sea eee eee nec Rene eee ee 








$ 2,694.01 $ 600.91 $ 327,80 $ 307.06 $ 468.40 $ 989.84 





Totals 
Percentages of total 
Group IV (apportioned as Overhead) ..............-.----2--c-ce-cseeeceseeessnersenes 











Final apportionment of total expenses of St. Croix Telephone 
C 





0. 
Part of St. Croix Telephone Co. expense to be shared by for- 
eign lines 











Part of foreign lines expense to be shared by St. Croix Tele- 
phone Co. (See Table No. 12) 








Totals on which to base rates for St. Croix Telephone Co.... 
Amount upon which to base rates for switching service for 
foreign rural lines ($1,126.69—$567.08) 








$ 3,705.03 $1,289.30 $ 487/84 $1,299.59 $ 389.96 $ 238.34 
1'844.20 852.67 346.30 492.04 110,28 42.91 
$ 8,243.24 $2,742.88 $1,161.94 $2,098.69 $ 968.64 $1,271.09 
100% 33.27% 14.10% 23.46% 11.75% 15.42% 
$ 1,345.14 447.54 189.66 342.47 158.05 907.42 
$ 9,588.38 $3,190.42 $1,351.60 $2,441.16 $1,126.69 $1,478.51 
ee ee nee $1,126.69 ceceeseeceesnene 
567.08 203.17 155.91 en 51.46 
$10,155.46 $3,393.59 $1,507.51 $2,597.70 ............. . $1,529.97 
$ 559.61 








Table 13. Summary of Second Apportionments, St. Croix Telephone Co. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

92. Mention some of the questions upon which many man- 
agers and bookkeepers desire information. 

93. What was the problem which confronted the manager 
of one telephone company? 

94. What changes had taken place in the plant and the cap- 
italization of the company? 

95. What experience in common have many telephone com- 
panies? 

96. State some questions which throw light on the matter 
of showing depreciation on the books and balance sheet. What 
distinction is made between ordinary and extraordinary re- 
pairs? 

97. Why must repairs be divided into two classes? 
fine extraordinary repairs. 

98. In what general way is the depreciation reserve handled 
so far as charging gross earnings and crediting reserve for 


De- 


depreciation are concerned ? 
99. How was money spent in changing from local battery 
to common battery entered on the books? What recommenda- 


tion was made relative to the amount held in the suspense ac- 


count? 
CHAPTER IX. Reserves and Surplus (Continued). 


100. Reserves and Cash—The bookkeeper did not like the 
idea of having anything whatever in the surplus account, or 
the reserve account, at the close of the year because the 
shareholders and directors always asked that seemingly un- 
answerable question: “What’s the use of a reserve, or a 
surplus, if you do not have it in cash?” 

The explanation of that point was made by means of a 
series of questions, the answers to which brought out the prin- 
ciples involved. 

101. Source of Money Put into Plant to Increase Its Value. 
—“‘Where did you get that extra $8,000 which you added to 
the actual total value of the plant when you put in your com- 
mon battery switchboard and telephones?” 

“We borrowed $3,000 at the bank and got $5,000 out of the 
earnings for the year.” 

“Why do you not go and borrow $5,000 more at the bank 
to cover the total of your honest increase of investment? 
That would increase your cash on hand, would it not?” 

“Yes, but that would be foolish, for we would have to pay 
the bank 5 per cent. interest.” 

“Why do you not sell $8,000 worth of common stock, take 
up the note at the bank, and still have the $5,000 in cash?” 

“Because we know that we can pay off that $3,000 out of 
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next year’s earnings. The shareholders do not want to go 
above $100,000 in the amount of their capital stock and that 
amount has already been issued.” 


“Well, can you not see that you have this $8,000 extra value 
in your plant? Can you not see that you have the unquestion- 
able right to sell $8,000 worth of stock, pay off the $3,000 loan 
and put $5,000 into surplus? Can you not see that if you were 
to have a $5,000-fire in your ‘central’ or a $5,000 sleet storm, 
you are entitled to borrow that $5,000 on your surplus plant 
or on your reserve account, if you'll only set up a reserve? 

Can you not see that you are entitled to sell $5,000 worth 
or $8,000 worth of stock because of that $8,000 which you 
have actually put into plant extension?” 


102. Account Which Had Been Charged Instead of Credit- 
ing Reserve Account—‘“It seems plain enough in theory,” 
said the manager, “but where in the world am I to get that 
$8,000 which you say I must credit to the account called ‘Re- 
serve for Accrued Depreciation?’ ” 

“Is not that $8,000 in your reserve already?” 

“No,” answered the manager. 

“Well, where is it? What did you charge or debit when 
you credited ‘Pay Roll,’ and when you credited ‘Material and 
Supplies’ for this reconstruction and new construction work ?” 


“For the $8,000 which we treated as ‘Extension of Plant,’ 
we charged ‘Unfinished Construction’ with $8,000 in a lump 
I see now that we 


sum. I’d entirely forgotten that account. 


should debit this unfinished construction account and credit 


:;9” 


‘Reserve for Depreciation. 

103. Other Errors in Not Crediting Depreciation Reserve— 
“Suppose, though, that we had not opened this account called 
‘Unfinished Construction,’ where would we have gotten this 
$8,000 for depreciation reserve?” 

“You would have to take it from whatever account you had 
credited with the extraordinary repairs and with the construc- 
tion items when you debited your materials and supplies and 
your pay roll accounts. To make those debits, you had to cred- 
it some other account. If all this had been credited to opera- 
tion—that is, to ordinary repairs—you would show an $8,000 
loss, outgo or expense. That would be wrong, for the reason that 
it was, in reality, an $8,000 addition to your capital invested. 

It would be your duty, therefore, to make an entry debiting 
or reducing the cost of ordinary repairs and crediting reserve 
for depreciation. On the other hand, if, when you debited or 
decreased your cash and stores account for this $8,000, the 
corresponding credit had been shown as loss, then you should 
debit or decrease your loss account and credit or increase your 
plant account. That $8,000 item would appear as it should. 
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Unless this is done, your plant is plainly worth $8,000 more 
than is shown on the books.” 

104. Division of Amount Credited to Reserve and to Sur- 
plus —“I want to be as near right as possible,” said this man- 
ager. “How am I to tell how much of this $8,000 should be 
credited from unfinished construction to reserve and how 
much to surplus?” 

“You should credit all of it to plant in the first place. But 
now you’ve struck a question which hits. the bull’s-eye of 
this accounting target—you have rung the bell with that quwes- 
tion. You must decide, first of all, the cost or value of your 
plant. Then you must decide the average years of deprecia- 
tion. 

There are two ways of getting these figures. One is by 
invoicing everything down to the last shingle nail, pricing it 
out and figuring depreciation from the date it was put into 
the plant. The other is to get at it by averages.” 


105. Approximating the Plant Value—It was agreed that 
nothing short of a detailed inventory would satisfy the com- 
mission. That plan was, therefore, begun. Before beginning 
the task, two men spent one day in an effort to anticipate the 
total of the inventory. This is the method they followed: 

The plant consists of 1,800 telephones. They did enough 
figuring to reach the conclusion that in actual experience it 
had cost this company $77 per telephone to first construct, 
according to the standards of 1899, then rebuild twice, and 
finally get the equipment up to an all cable, common battery 
plant in 1915. 

That meant a plant cost of $138,600. So much of the plant 
had been renewed in 1914 and 1915, that an average of three 
years of depreciation, or 18 per cent., was deemed about right. 
It was decided, therefore, that there should be a total reserve 
for accrued depreciation amounting to $24,840. 

There was $8,000 available from the forgotten credit in the 
“Unfinished Construction” account. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to add $16,840 to that $8,000. This had to be taken out 
of the plant account which, as previously stated, appeared on 
the old books as $150,000. But, as it had been decided that 
$77 per telephone was the estimated cost, it was necessary to 





Assets. Liabilities. 


























ly eg a ee.) | een $130,600.00 
Additions to plant since Jan. 1, 1915. 8,000.00 
Cash and deposits 2,341.16 
Due from subscribers... ....--.-.<.....ccoseses 3,421.20 
Materials and supplies 2,140.15 
Prepaid directory expense 18.40 
Capital stock $100,000.00 
Notes payable........... 11,000.00 
Service billed in advance.......................... 2,700.30 
Accrued taxes 650.00 
Accrued insurance 10.50 
Reserves: 
For accrued depreciation...................... 24,840.00 
For dividends 6,000.00 
Net surplus 1,320.11 








$146,520.91 $146,520.91 

Note: This balance sheet has been arbitrarily increased, 

proportionally, to a total capitalization of $100,000. All the 
actual figures were less in proportion to those given. 














Fig. 8. Balance Sheet of Blackville Telephone Co. 


make adjustment entries cutting down the cost of plant to 
$138,600—a reduction of $11,400, or, $6.33 per telephone. 

106. The Balance Sheet—The accompanying balance sheet, 
Fig. 8, will show how the difference between a capital of $100,- 
000 (in stock) and a plant value of $138,600 is accounted for. 
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Before turning to the balance sheet, let it be observed that 
this is plant cost and that it includes $24,840 allowed for de- 
preciation of the older portions. It should be observed that 
to provide for depreciation, a new item appears on the liability 
side of the balance sheet now, for the first time. 

After completing the balance sheet, both the bookkeeper and 
manager were still worried about the mere showing of re- 
serves amounting to $32,160 with not one-tenth of that amount 
in cash. Besides this, the manager was worried with the fear 
that his value of $77 per telephone was too high. 


107. The Cost Per Telephone-—He was told that with re- 
gard to his cost per telephone, he would have to make the 
best of it. If the expense of learning the business is allowed 
by commissions in the final capitalization, this company is 
perfectly safe. It costs more to change from a grounded sys- 
tem to common return than it would cost to reproduce the 
common return plant. (Of course the excess in this case is 
almost negligible.) It costs more to change from common 
return to full metallic, and keep everybody in service, than to 
construct a new full metallic plant. It costs more to change 
from open wire to all cable, while giving continuous service, 
than to build a similar cable plant new. 

If these legitimate extra and actual costs are allowed, the 
Blackville company’s plant will remain at a capitalized value 
of $77 per telephone. If these costs of learning and keeping 
up with the business are “knocked out,” the shareholders of 
the Blackville Telephone Co. can credit themselves up with 
having conducted a public service experiment at private cost. 
There is no such thing as contradicting the fact that an engi- 
neer within full possession of all that has been learned since 
January 1, 1899, could build a new plant for less than any man 
in the world could have kept up continuous service and con- 
tinuous advancement of construction, equipment, etc., from 
1899 to 1915. 

108. The Cost of Learning the Business—This manager was 
shown that much of the issue rests upon this question: 

Should his company be made to pay the penalty for having 
charged $3 a year less than it should have charged from 1899 
to 1907? 

There was a period of between five and six years during 
which the company paid an average of $1 too much per tele- 
phone (each year) in dividends; and charged $3 less per year 
than it should have received for service. 

If a shareholder of that period died or sold out, he received 
$5 per telephone more than his share. If a user of the serv- 
ice of that period has since died or moved away, he obtained 
$3 a year, or $15 per telephone, more than his share. 

The users of the service in the future may be held by com- 
missions and courts as free from responsibility for the cost 
of learning the business. If that be the case, then the share- 
holders of the Blackville Telephone Co. will have to stand 
their punishment for having “stayed in.” They will have to 
stand their punishment for having “pulled the enterprise 
through the measles, whooping cough, and scarlet fever.” They 
will have to stand the pain of having a part or all of that $20 
per telephone knocked out. 

While this may not be a part of bookkeeping, it seems to 
the author to be important that bookkeepers be able to make 
these matters clear to the manager who must defend the 
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money of his shareholders before councils, courts and com- 
missions. 

109. One Policy Regarding Reserves not in Cash.—As to 
the shareholders’ suspicion of reserves which are not in cash, 
the author adopted this policy: 

If we doubt that any share is worth $100, we should sell it. 
If our shares are not worth par, then there is an item of 
$100,000 on the liability side of our balance sheet needing our 
first attention. But if the plant cost, the money in the bank, 
and the other things on the asset side are reliable enough to 
satisfy us that our shares are worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar, then that entire reserve is worth a hundred cents on 
the dollar. 
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We have $38,600 more in plant than in stock. Allow me to 
sell that additional $38,600 worth of stock and I’ll put $38,600 
fn the bank in cash. But so long as you refuse to sell shares 
you can not have that $38,600 in cables, telephones and switch- 
boards and have it in the bank, also. This raises the ques- 
tions: 

How much should be held as quick assets and, in what 
what form should quick assets be kept? The discussion of 
that belongs, however, to the financial rather than the ac- 
counting side of the business and will therefore be considered 
in the part of “Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Busi- 


ness” to be devoted to “Telephone Finance.’ 
(To be Continued) 


Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


A Novel Means of Speeding Up Collections. 

A decided departure in the matter of collection of sub- 
scribers’ accounts has been made by H. J. Parsons, cashier 
of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Instead of having form letters to send to subscribers, re- 





Silent Collector of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


questing payment, he has prepared a series of requests, 
printed on the face of blotters, which are mailed at inter- 
vals without any other enclosure. These so-called “silent 
collectors” are reproduced in the accompanying illustration. 
The original of the first reminder is printed on gray blot- 


ter paper, the second on blue, and the third on yellow 
paper. 

Mr. Parsons states that the use of these blotters has been 
very successful in speeding up collections. 





Co-operative Club of Cynthiana (Ky.) Operators. 

When the Co-operative Club of the Cynthiana (Ky.) 
Telephone Co. held its regular monthly meeting recently, 
the manager of the company observed that it was the 20th 
of these meetings held by the club. The same observa- 
tion recalls the fact that the Cynthiana exchange was the 
first in the Central Home Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
system to organize and that from the outset it has set 
the pace for the other clubs in the system. 

It is interesting to trace the development of the operators’ 
associations in the Central Home system in which 
operators of all except the very small exchanges are now 
organized. Most of them have their special names, and 
all of them have their officers, keep regular minutes and 
hold meetings at regular intervals for discussing their 
work. Some of them operate with a system of dues, pro- 
viding that on each meeting night all of those present pay 
five cents into the treasury, while those who are absent, 
except in case they are on duty, are fined 10 cents. When 
these funds ac¢umulate, the company and the manager of 
each of the exchanges add to the total and the club has a 
little celebration. 

When B. Y. Chambers, now assistant superintendent of 
the Central Home, was manager of the Frankfort Home 
company, he held fortnightly what became “get-together” 
meetings of the whole force of employes. After he came 
to the main office this practice fell into disuse until, in 
his report of the benefits gained, S. M. Heller, genera} 
manager of the company, approved a plan for organiza- 
tion of operators throughout th: system. The Cynthiana 
branch was the first to act on the suggestion, organizing 
a little over a year and a half ago, the Co-operative Club. 

Good effects of the activities and studies of the club be- 
gan to be evident from the outset. There was a spirit of 
co-operation in evidence at all times. A better spirit in 
performance of their duties began to be displayed by the 
operators and all who had to do with that end of the busi- 
ness. Efficiency began to result and one of the con- 
spicuous benefits was the “training up” of Miss Clyline 
Lusby, who started in as an operator at the Cynthiana ex- 
change, but who is now a service scout for the com- 
pany, making trips from exchange to exchange through- 
out the system building up the service where there is need 
of expert aid. 
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Three times this past year the Cynthiana exchange has 
changed chief operators. Managers of telephone exchanges 
in the smaller towns know what it usually means to let 
one chief operator go and to put another in her place. The 
change, each time, was accomplished at the Cynthiana 
office without the slightest hitch in conduct of the business 
of the exchange or without loss or let-down in efficiency, 
each time the new chief operator coming from the em- 
ployes in the Cynthiana office. The removals, it may be 
noted, were due to weddings in which the retiring chief 
operators took the principal parts. There has been no 
confusion at the Cynthiana office and no necessity of 
special services of expert operators to straighten out 
tangles since the club organized and went to work. 

That the Cynthiana operators are continuing their en- 
thusiastic work, is indicated by the report of the last 
monthly meeting of the club. All operators were present 
at this meeting except two, who were busy. In this con- 
nection it may be said that membership in all of these ex- 
change organizations is voluntary, encouraged though by 
no means required by the company, although it soon be- 
comes evident by the amount of interest they take in the 
work of the organizations who are the live and ambitious 
members of the various staffs. 

Returning to the meeting, Miss Lela Florence, local 
operator, read a paper on “My Experience as an Operator;” 
Miss Mary Ashcraft, assistant chief operator, on “Proper 
Handling of Toll Work;” while Miss Mary Layton, chief 
operator, made a short talk on “General Operating.” In 
addition to these talks and papers the manager of the com- 
pany, C. M. Mynheir, made a short talk from the man- 
ager’s viewpoint. 

The members of the Co-operative Club, including Man- 
ager Mynheir are: Miss Mary Layton, chief operator; 
Miss Mary Ashcraft, assistant chief operator; Mrs. Edith 
Heck, night operator; Misses Zula Taylor, Catherine Cox, 
Etta Blackburn, Lela Florence and Maggie Galeener, local 
operators; Mrs. Aline Williams, cashier, and Miss Lilly 
Smith, collector. 





INDEX FOR TELEPHONY, VOLUME 69. 

The index for Volume 69 of TELEPHONY, which 
was completed with the issue of December 25, 1915, 
is now ready for distribution among those who keep 
complete files of TELEPHONY. In this index are 
listed the most important articles which have ap- 
peared in TELEPHONY between July 3 and De- 
cember 25, 1915. It will be supplied free to those 
making application. 











Construction Work Under Way at Duluth, Minn. 

A private branch exchange switchboard has been installed by 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. in the administra- 
tion building of the Minnesota Steel Co.’s plant at Morgan 
Park, Duluth, Minn. Eighty telephones were installed in and 
around the plant and a 24-hour service is to be maintained. 

Telephone stations are located in every department of the 
plant to connect direct with the private switchboard. All 
connections in the installation of this system were cared for 
principally by underground cables. One hundred and thirty- 
five miles of wire were used. 

A similar equipment, but on a smaller scale, is to be installed 
in the Universal Portland Cement Co.’s plant. 

Both of these exchanges will be operated in connection with 
the Douglas exchange at Gary. This exchange was opened in 
the summer of 1913, and takes care of New Duluth, Gary, 
Fond du Lac, Morgan Park and Smithville. 

The company has just completed the construction of a cable 
from New Duluth to Fond du Lac, and will shortly change 
all subscribers in that locality from four-party to two-party 
lines with no increase in the present rates. 
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To take care of that portion of the city west of Seventy- 
first avenue, west, the company has installed four miles of un- 
derground conduits, 15 miles of aerial cable and 4,000 miles 
of wire. 





A Convincing Telephone Advertisement. 

Some pertinent facts as to why people living in Oil City, 
Franklin, Titusville, Pleasantville and Clintonville, Pa., 
should become subscribers of the Petroleum Telephone Co., 
of which W. S. Paca is general manager, are given in an 


( THE IDEAL IN | 
TELEPHONE 


operation is conceded to have been attained when a 
telephone company is locally controlled, has a large 
number of local stockholders, is giving a standard grade 
of service at low rates, and has UNIVERSAL LONG 


DISTANCE CONNECTIONS COVERING ALL 
POINTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA 


The Petroleum 
Telephone Company 


believes it to be its duty to announce that it is now oper- 
ating under all of the above ideal conditions, and to ten- 
der its thanks to the general public for its liberal pat- 
ronage. 

THE TOTAL LIST OF STATIONS DIRECT- 
LY connected with Petroleum Company’s various ex- 
changes includes OVER SEVENTY-FIVE PER 


CENT OF ALL THE TELEPHONES IN THE 











AREA SERVED. 

Ol Cie ......-: 3,258 ARE YOU ‘NW 
Praski .......- 1,677 

Titusville ....... 1,605 

Pleasantville ..... 158 THIS LIST? 

Clintonville ..... 237 a 

ee 6,935 THE NEXT ISSUE OF 


THE DIRECTORY 
GOES TO PRESS DEC. 15. 
If you do not have a Petroleum Telephone, you are 
either imposing on yourself or possibly, on somebody else. 
CALL THE CONRACT DEPT. TODAY 


Get in the New Book 


A Petroleum Phone Prompts Prosperity. 


In addition there are over 1,100 
Rural Line Stations served ox- 
clusively by the Petroleum. 
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Newspaper Advertisement of Petroleum Telephone Co. 


advertisement which recently appeared in the newspapers 
in the territory in which the Petroleum company operates. 
The two-column newspaper advertisement used is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It is put up in type easy 
to read, and no doubt produced results. 








Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts 
in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities and Actions of City Councils Relative 
to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Company Must Extend Lines Where Demanded. 

In an opinion handed down December 18, the Colorado 
Public Utilities Commission ruled that the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. must extend its lines to small 
towns in Colorado, where extension is demanded, even 
though the new investment may not immediately pay a 
fair return to the company, provided that these unprof- 
itable extensions do not reduce the general earnings of the 
corporation below a certain point. 

The commission held that the telephone company is a 
monopoly, and that, because of this fact, it must give serv- 
ice. The public cannot get the service denied by the 
telephone company from any other source. Relief is im- 
possible except through the telephone corporation. For 
this reason, the commission held, the company cannot re- 
fuse relief to the public unless its total revenues are cut 
below a fair point. 

The telephone company has contended heretofore that 
each branch line must be considered as a unit, and that 
it could not be forced to build new units unless the busi- 
ness in sight were sufficient to pay interest on the invest- 
ment. It asserted that many of the small communities that 
were demanding lines into their towns did not have enough 
people to make the asked-for extension pay. 

In its findings, the utilities commission refused to allow 
each branch to be considered as a unit. The total earnings of 
the corporation alone are to be considered. For instance, 
the commission holds that if the company’s earnings are 
above a sum that the commissioners consider a legitimate 
return, the building of new, even if unprofitable, lines can- 
not be denied. The commission, however, will not force 
the company to build enough extensions to cut its return 
below a legitimate line. 

The telephone company was ordered to extend its lines 
to the towns of Burlington, Bovina, Arriba, Flagler, Seibert, 
Vena and Stratton, all in eastern Colorado. Inhabitants of 
those towns had testified before the commission that they 
were cut off from the trade centers of Colorado because 
they could not get telephone service into Denver, Pueblo, 
Colorado Springs, or other large points. 





To Settle Grievances Resulting From Michigan Merger. 

A conference was held at Hillsdale, Mich., on December 
17, by representatives of Independent telephone companies, 
the Michigan State Telephone Co., and C. B. Hall, repre- 
senting the Michigan Railroad Commission, to settle griev- 
ances and disputes arising from the merger of certain prop- 
erties of the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. in Hillsdale 
county with the Bell company. 

In speaking of the conference, Mr. Hall said that he 
regarded it as the most radical step which has been taken 
toward the adjustment of telephone difficulties at any time 
in the state. 

“This conference,” he said, “was simply an endeavor, in 
an informal way, to adjust the telephone conditions so that 
they will be worked out in accordance with orders already 
issued by the commission. If we can bring about an amica- 
ble adjustment so as to serve the public, it is within our 
‘province to do so. If we cannot, it leaves it to the dif- 
ferent interests to formally present the matter to the com- 
mission. 

All the points of difference or grievance were set forth 
during the morning and afternoon, so that the particular 


points were left to a committee, to meet in the evening, 
the different telephone interests having agreed that as to 
the routings, those that are not so far covered will be taken 
care of by the routing instructions as formulated by the 
Michigan Independent Telephone & Traffic Association and 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. Both have agreed, or 
acquiesced, to the routings to be issued by January 1, if 
possible, by this association as recommended by this com- 
mittee. 

One of the particular points of the contention was a 
system now in vogue by the Bell interests known as 
center-checking and effective as of January 1 on a three 
months’ trial. That feature objectionable to the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies will be eliminated, so far as 
it concerns Independent business. An adjustment agreeable 
to all interests has been reached, and the general telephone 
service to the public will be greatly improved. 

The two main points at issue were center-checking and 
routing, and these have been adjusted.” 

Plans will be carried out now whereby the grouping of 
circuits leading from Hillsdale to Owosso, Pittsford, Ran- 
som, Frontier, Camden, Montgomery and Reading will be 
made, and similar plans perfected for other points in the 
county. By thus grouping circuits. they are made very 
much more available and there will be fewer delays in 
putting through a call. 

The Bell interests and the Independent companies, it is 
said, will jointly establish operators’ schools in the county 
and will in other ways co-operate in perfecting the op- 
erating service. 





Perry (Ill.) Company Granted Certificate of Convenience. 

The petition of the Perry Telephone Co., of Perry, Pike, 
county, Ill., for a certificate of convenience and necessity, 
was granted by the Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
on December 23, after two rather lengthy hearings. 

This is the company which a short time ago was re- 
strained from establishing an exchange in Perry until it 
had secured a certificate from the commission. It at first 
contended that_as it proposed taking over the business 
of ten rural lines which were established before the com- 
mission act took effect, a certificate was not required, but 
it later made application. 

The Pike County Telephone Co. and the Illinois Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association objected to the granting 
of the certificates. It was claimed that the Pike county 
exchange in Perry cared for the business there. The Perry 
company, however, presented a petition signed by resi- 
dents and contended that the ten rural lines did not con- 
sider the exchange already established sufficient. 

The commission took the view that these lines are en- 
titled to exchange service, and therefore granted the cer- 
tificate, with the proviso that it must make physical con- 
nection with the Pike county company and must not serve 
any of the territory now served by that company. 





Compensation Denied to Employe Injured in Scuffle. 

The Wisconsin Industrial‘ Commission, on December 29, 
denied compensation to an employe of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. who was injured ina scuffle with other employes, 
during the time he was employed. 

While engaged in setting poles, Arthur Smith, 24 years 
of age, of Menomonee Falls, was injured in a scuffle. He 
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was totally disabled for three months and sought compen- 
sation. Smith was one of a crew of men and boys en- 
gaged in setting telephone poles. Just shortly after he had 
finished his part of the work in rimming out a post hole 
and stood aside watching its completion by another em- 
ploye, one of the boys knelt behind him and another pushed 
him quickly over, so that Smith fell prostrate to the 
ground. As soon as he got to his feet he grabbed one of 
the other employes. They wrestled a bare moment when 
both fell, Smith striking his knee on a pike pole, causing 
the injury for which this proceeding was the result. 

“The question is whether applicant may be said to have 
sustained his accident while performing service growing 
out of and incidental to his employment,” says the com- 
mission’s decision. “Our conclusion is that he cannot— 
that he was outside the course of his employment at the 
time. 

“We do not take the respondent’s view that an employe 
injured by the playfulness of his co-employes, may not un- 
der any condition recover compensation. We have held in 
effect, and as we believe correctly, that where such play- 
fulness may be fairly said to be a hazard of the industry 
and the party injured by it was not voluntarily engaging 
in the sport but pursuing the duties of his employment, his 
injury is the result of accident and he is entitled to re- 
cover compensation. We believe, however, that right of 
recovery cannot extend so far as to include those who have 
stepped aside from their regular line of duty and at the 
time are voluntarily engaging in and being a part of the 
sport that causes the disability.” 





Complaint Against Beloit (Wis.) Company, Dismissed. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, on December 28, 
dismissed the complaint against the Beloit (Wis.) Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Co., alleging violation of the law prohibit- 
ing non-duplication of lines. This company had extended 
its lines from Shopiere to Tiffany Station, a territory 
served by the Rock County Telephone Co., without notice 
to the latter company as required by law. The commis- 
sion, after a hearing, found that the Beloit Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. believed that this law related only to paralleling 
lines. The commission said that while this was a technical 
violation of law, had the application been made in the 
regular way it would have granted the application for the 
extension in the first instance, and thus dismissed the 
complaint. 





Hearing of Protest of Valuation of Lima (Ohio) Company. 

Hearing of the protest of the Lima Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. against the tentative valuation recently placed 
upon its plant by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission will 
be held at Columbus, January 27. 

The appraisement by the state was ordered by the com- 
mission in April, when the Lima city council charged that 
the telephone rates were too high and made a protest to 
the commission. It was urged by the city that the com- 
pany’s valuation of the plant, as a basis for the rates, was 
excessive. 

The company now charges that the experts of the com- 
mission, in valuing the property at 8 or 10 per cent. lower 
than did the company, have undervalued certain factors 
that enter into the appraisement. 





Rate for Interchange Messages of Lebanon (Wis.) 

On the application of the Lebanon: Telephone Co. of 
Lebanon and Clyman, Wis., for a change of rates, the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission permitted the company to sub- 
stitute for the present method of payment to the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. for service through the Watertown ex- 
change a payment of three'cents per call for each message 
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from the Lebanon exchange through the Watertown ex- 
change and vice versa. It dismissed that part of the com- 
plaint of the Lebanon Telephone Co. asking for an increase 
of the rural rates from $1.25 to $1.50 a month. The three- 
cent exchange rate became effective January 1. 





Burton (Neb.) Telephone Co. to Increase Rates. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission has authorized 
the Burton Telephone Co., of Burton, Neb., to increase its 
rates as follows: Business telephones, from $1.25 to $2; 
residence telephones, from $1 to $1.25; switching farm line 
telephones, from 25 to 50 cents per month. 

The Burton Telephone Co. is one of the smallest com- 
panies in the state. It has four business telephones and 
eight residence telephones in town, and 48 farm line patrons. 
The total revenue from all sources for the past year, as 
reported by the manager, was $289.60. He paid out $263.30, 
leaving a balance of $26.30 to show as profit for the year’s 
operation, not allowing anything for depreciation. 





Cleveland Bell Protests Commission’s Valuation. 

The Cleveland Telephone Co. has filed a protest against 
the tentative valuation placed on its property by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. Omission of large items 
and failure to allow $1,000,000 for intangible values, such 
as financing and interest during construction, are claimed. 
The reproduction value fixed by the commission was $7,391,- 
166. If the company’s claim were allowed, the value of 
the physical plant would be in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000,000. 





Proposed Merger at Paola, Kan. 

A movement is on foot for the merger of the Miami 
County Telephone Co., of Paola, Kan. and_ the 
Paola Telephone Exchange. The proposition, as set forth 
by the Paloa Telephone Exchange, provides for a merger 
on a basis of $60,000 capital stock, the new company to pay 
the outstanding debts of the Miami County company and 
each shareholder in the latter company to be given $30 in 
stock in the new company for each share of Miami stock. 
It also provides for a number of improvements in the 
system. 





Southern Bell Purchases Telephone Properties in Florida. 

The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. has pur- 
chased all the properties of the Florida Telephone Co. in 
West Florida. The deal includes four exchanges and about 
300 miles of long distance lines. The exchanges are located 
in Chipley and surrounding towns. It is understood that the 
purchase price was $54,000. The Southern Bell company ex- 
pects to spend about $50,000 in the next six months improv- 
ing the service and extending the lines. 





Valuation of Joplin (Mo.) Telephone Plant. 

A survey and physical valuation of the plant and property 
of the Home Telephone Co., of Joplin, was filed with the 
Missouri Public Service Commission, December 16, by 
George P. Player, telephone engineer, and S. R. Morrow, 
civil engineer, of the commission. The property devoted 
to service of the city of Joplin is placed at $575,755 in the 
valuation. 





Toll Extensions in Southern Kentucky. 

The Gainesboro Telephone Co. has recently completed 
stringing a new copper circuit from Albany, via Burkes- 
ville, and Monticello, to Burnside, Ky. This new copper cir- 
cuit is handling. toll business to and from these points and 
opens up a territory that has heretofore not had toll serv- 
ice. 
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Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


December: The commission granted the Roseville (Cal.) 
Telephone Co. an extension of time to December 31, 1915, within 
which time to issue stock previously authorized by the commis- 
sion. 

December: The commission authorized the Corona Union 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Corona, Cal., to issue 16 shares 
of stock in lieu of stock heretofore issued without the com- 
mission’s authority. 

CoLoRADo. 

December 18: The commission ordered the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to extend its lines to the small 
towns of Colorado, where extension is demanded, even though 
the new investment may not immediately pay a fair return to 
the company, provided that these unprofitable extensions do 
not reduce the general earnings of the corporation below a 
certain point. This order was issued as a result of ple he 
filed by citizens of Flagler asking for an order requiring the 
company to extend its service to a number of towns in Eastern 
Colorado. 

ILLINOIs. 

December 23: Certificate of convenience and necessity grant- 
ed to the Perry Telephone Co., of Perry, Ill., with the proviso 
that it must make physical connection with the Pike County 
Telephone Co. which operates an exchange in Perry, and 
must not serve any of the territory now served by that com- 
pany. The Perry company is to take over ten rural lines in 
the vicinity of Perry. 

December 23: Agreement between Ada Hanks and Ray G. 
Smith and the Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the 
sale to the Commercial company of the telephone exchange lo- 
cated at Wayne City for $431, approved. 

December 23: Permission given the Schuyler Telephone Co. 
to issue its capital stock in the sum of $8,500 and to purchase 
two telephone lines from Rushville to Camden belonging to 
Moses Weinberg. 

KANSAS. 


December 9: Hearing on the case of the Reading Mutal 
Telephone Co. vs. the Emporia Telephone Co. and W. W. Fin- 
ney, its president, which was set for this date, was indefinitely 
postponed. Case No. 945. 

December 9: Hearing on the case of the Emporia Telephone 
Co. vs. the Reading Telephone Co., scheduled for hearing on 
this date, was indefinitely postponed. Case No. 985. 

December 9: Hearing on the application of the Emporia 
Telephone Co. for an’ increase in rates on desk sets, set for 
hearing on this date, was postponed. Case No. 1115. 

December 28: Hearing on application of F. M. Campbell for 
permission to sell first mortgage on Humboldt telephone prop- 
erty. Case No. 1169. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

December 30: Hearing on the subject of service and rates 
for extension telephones in the state, at which all persons hav- 
ing complaints to make on this phase of the telephone service 
has been requested to be present. 


MICHIGAN. 


December 17: Conference between representatives of the 
Independent companies in Hillsdale county, the Michigan State 
Telephone Co. and C. B. Hall representing the commission for 
the purpose of adjusting differences growing out of the merger 
of certain properties of the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. 
with the Bell company. The two main points at issue were the 
Bell company’s system of center-checking and routing of toll 
messages. Plans have been made whereby the objectionable 
features of this system will be eliminated and difficulties settled. 

January 12: Continued hearing on application of the Michi- 

gan State Telephone Co. for permission to increase its rates at 
Detroit. 

MIssourI. 

December: Application filed for permission to transfer the 
property of the Hunnewell Telephone Exchange at Hunne- 
well, from C. E. Tracy to W. F. Hawker, for a consideration 
of $4,500. 

December 16: Survey and physical valuation of the plant 
and property of the Home Telephone Co. of Joplin, Mo., filed 
with the commission. The valuation of the company’s property 
devoted to service of the city of Joplin is placed at $575,755. 

January 22: Continued hearing in the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Kansas City Southern Railway Co., asking that the 
commission adopt uniform rules and regulations governing the 
construction of telephone, telegraph and other electrical signal- 
ing wires over the tracks and rights of way of railroad com- 
panies in the state. A committee has been appointed, composed 


of members of the different wire using companies, with Com- 
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missioner Howard B. Shaw, as chairman, to secure data and 
draft a set of proposed specifications for the instructions. 
NEBRASKA. 

December: The commission authorized the Burton Telephone 
Co., of Burton, Neb., to increase its rates as follows: Busi- 
ness telephones, from $1.25 to $2; residence, from $1 to $1.25; 
switching farm line telephones, from 25 cents to 50 cents per 
month. 

December 30: Hearing on application of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to change its rates at 
Glenville. The petition asks for reduction of 50 cents a month 
for residence telephones and no change in one-party business 
telephones, but an increase from $2.75 to $3 for two-party resi- 
er telephones and the four-party residence rate to be can- 
celled. 

January 4: Hearing on application of the Gothenburg ( Neb.) 
Telephone Exchange for permission to increase its farm line 
switching rate from 25 to 50 cents per month. 

January 5: Hearing on application of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., for permission to increase its farm line switch- 
ing rate at Syracuse from 30 to 50 cents per month. 

January 6: Hearing on application of the Glenville Telephone 
Co. for permission to establish a ten-cent toll rate applicable 
to non-subscribers for service between Blue Hill and Pauline. 

New York. 

December: The commission approved seven agreements be- 
tween the New York Telephone Co. and the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vanian Power Co., involving the joint ownership and use of 
poles in Morris county; also five agreements between the New 
York Telephone Co. and the Willsboro Electric Power Co. for 
the use of poles in Morris and Sussex counties. 

December 28: The commission held a hearing in the matter 
of recommendations which it has made to the Western Sullivan 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

OHIO. 

December: Application filed by the Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity for 
the operation of a telephone exchange in Cardington, Ohio, in 
competition with the Morrow County Telephone Co. and the 
Beech Telephone Co. 

December 17: Protest filed bv the Cleveland Telephone Co. 
against the tentative valuation placed upon its property by the 
commission. 

January 27: Hearing of protest of the Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., against the tentative valuation recently placed 
upon its plant by the commission. The company charges that 
the commission’s experts in valuing the property 8 to 10 per 
cent. lower than did the company, have undervalued certain 
factors that enter into the appraisement. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 10: Continued hearing on the complaint of sub- 
scribers of the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Ard- 
more, Okla. At a previous hearing the commission gave the 
company 30 days within which to improve service before pro- 
ceeding upon the complaint. 

WASHINGTON. 

January 24: Hearing on state-wide investigation of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. with a view to determining 
the reasonableness of the company’s rates, both local and long 
distance. At this hearing the figures obtained by the com- 
mission’s field engineers during the past year will be used to- 
gether with the company’s figures in an effort to determine the 
fair value of the plant. 


WISCONSIN. 
December: The commission authorized the Lebanon Tele- 
phone Co., of Lebanon and Clyman, to substitute for the 


present method of payment to the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for service through the Watertown exchange a payment of 
three cents per call for each message from the Labanon ex- 
change through the Watertown exchange and vice versa. The 
commission dismissed the company’s application for an in- 
crease in rural rates. 

December 22: The commission found that the Mineral Point 
(Wis.) Telephone Co. has an action in law and in equity against 
the Dukes Prairie Telephone Co., the Mineral Point & Jones- 
dale Telephone Co. and the Iowa & Lafayette Telephone Co.— 
three farmer lines which were formerly connected with the 
Mineral Point Telephone Co. but are now operating an inde- 
pendent exchange. 

December 28: The commission dismissed the complaint 
against the Beloit (Wis.) Telephone Co., alleging violation 
of the anti-duplication law. This company had extended its 
lines into a territory served by the Rock County Telephone 
Co. After a hearing the commission found that this was 
merely a technical violation of law and that had the applica- 
tion been made in the regular way, it would have permitted 
the extension in the first instance. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

267. Make the diagram of a relay having six springs in 
two sets or poles in each of which the lever spring makes 
contact with one spring and breaks contact with another. 

268. Compare, as to operating advantages, the form 
of relay shown in Figs. 111 and 112. 

269. What is the law governing the action of a mass 
of iron, free to move, placed in a magnetic field? 

270. What difference exists between the coils of relays 
for use on continuous direct currents and those designed 
for operation on interrupted or pulsating currents? 


271. What features in design give a quick-acting relay? 


CHAPTER XIII. Direct Current Relays (Continued). 
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72. The need for a slow-acting or sluggish relay—While 
the use of mechanical or so-called automatic switches in tele- 
phone switching has made essential the production of a quick- 
acting relay to respond to the short impulses of current used 
to drive the switches, it has also created a need for a type 
of relay which, when once energized by an impulse of current, 
will continue to retain its armature in the operated condition 
during a more or less extended withdrawal of the energizing 
current. Such a relay would be required, for illustration, in 
those parts of the circuit where it is necessary to retain the 
relay armature in an operated condition during the continuance 
of a series of short, detached, switch driving, current impulses. 

273. Principle of slow-acting relay—The principle upon 
which the design of all slow-acting relays depends, is that of 
electromagnetic induction. In the case of the induction coil 
a variation in the strength of an existing flow of current, or the 
interruption, or creation of a current in the primary winding, 
results in the production of an induced e. m. f. or voltage in the 
secondary winding. -(See TELEPHONY, April 3, 1915, Home Study 
Course, Sections Nos. 77, 78, 79.) Should the external circuit 
of the secondary winding happen at the moment to be com- 
plete, a current would flow through it under the pressure of 
the induced e. m. f. or voltage. 


It will be remembered that an induced current always flows 
in such a direction as to oppose the change of magnetic condi- 
tion that created it. This principle is employed by placing 
upon and around the core of the relay, in addition to the usual 
winding, a copper sleeve or slug. This copper sleeve or slug 
in reality constitutes a secondary winding around the core of 
very low resistance and having but one turn. 

274. Purpose of the copper sleeve or slug of slow-acting re- 
lay—Whenever any disturbance takes place in the current flow- 
ing in the relay winding, there is a corresponding variation in 
the magnetic condition of the relay core, frame, and armature. 
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When the current flowing in the relay winding is interrupted, 
the magnetic flux through the core, frame, and armature is 
abruptly withdrawn and an induced current created in the 
copper sleeve or slug. Since the copper sleeve or slug is, in 
one way, a secondary winding having but one turn, the volt- 
age of such an induced current is very low. Owing, however, to 
the extremely low resistance offered by the circuit through the 
copper slug and around the core, the current produced in it by 
the low induced voltage, is very strong. In fact, the ampere 
turns of the copper slug and its induced current are sufficiently 
great to insure that the armature will be retained in the oper- 
ated position after the energizing current has ceased to flow 
in the relay winding. 

This is true only because the direction of any induced cur- 
rent is always such as will oppose the change which created it. 
Therefore, in the case of the slug on the core of the sluggish 
relay, the induced current flows around the core in such a 
direction as will serve to maintain the magnetic flux through it 
when the exciting current has been entirely withdrawn. By 
maintaining this flux for a short time, the restoration of the 
relay armature to normal is. delayed by the magnetic attraction 


of the core and the relay is slow in action. 


The e. m. f. or voltage of the current in the copper slug of the 
sluggish relay, like the e. m. f. of any induction in a coil, will be 
proportional to the rate of withdrawal or insertion of the mag- 
netic lines of force. But the reluctance of the relay mag- 
netic circuit is greater when the armature is in the normal posi- 
tion than when it is in the operated position. Since this is true, 
the same number of ampere turns will not produce the same 
change in the magnetic condition of the relay when the arma- 
ture is in one condition as would be the case when it is in the 
other. The induced currents in the copper slug around the 
core will be stronger, therefore, when a magnetic change takes 
place in the core with the armature in the operated position. 
This means that the relay will always be slower to release its 
armature than it would be to pull it up from the normal posi- 
tion. 


275. Retarding effect of copper sleeve of relay on release and 
pull up.—In actual practice the difference between the retarding 
effect of the slug on release and on pull up, is very marked. 
The mass of the slug—that is, its sectional area times its length 
—governs its resistance, considering it as a coil of one turn. 
Within reasonable limits, therefore, it is possible to increase 
the amount of sluggishness of a relay, working under any given 
set of conditions, by increasing the size of the copper sleeve 
or slug. It is possible by careful design in this way to produce 
relays only slightly slower than ordinary, as well as relays that 
will retain their armatures for a second or two after the cur- 
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rent in the winding has been interrupted. The magnetic hold 
of such a relay upon its armature after the withdrawal of the 


energizing current is by no means weak and uncertain. It is, 
on the contrary, very strong and positive. 
In Fig. 114-A is shown such a relay in principle. The arma- 


ture, A, and pole, B, are the same as corresponding parts in 
ordinary relays. The copper slug is placed at the armature end 
of the core. This is because it is desirable to confine all the 
magnetic lines of force produced by the induced currents in 
the slug, to the air gap and armature where they will be effec- 
tive in preserving the magnetic attraction between the core 
and the armature. If the slug were placed at the rear end of 
the core, it is possible that a part of the magnetic lines of 
force created in the core by the induced currents might leak 
across the space between the core and the return part of the 
The useful 
effect of such magnetic lines of force would then be lost in 
so far as helping to retain the relay armature in the operated 


position. 


iron frame without passing through the armature. 


Another structure of the sluggish relay in which a copper 
sleeve over the entire length of the core is used, is shown in 
Fig. 114-B. There are some advantages in this method from 
a manufacturing standpoint. It has the disadvantage, how- 
ever, of failing to give any external indication as to the slug- 
gish character of the relay. On the other hand, the slug in 
Fig. 114-A is always plainly visible. 

276. Example of action of sluggish relay—Suppose that a 
relay like that illustrated in Fig. 115, is equipped with a copper 
slug in order to render its action slow. If the energizing cur- 
rent should flow through the coil in the direction indicated, it 
would create a south or negative magnetic pole at the end of 
the core facing the observer. In other words, the magnetic 
lines of force might be said to enter at the front end of the 
core, follow the core to the rear and return through the frame. 

When the current in the winding is interrupted, the existing 
magnetic flux through the core is withdrawn. The withdrawal, 
however, of the existing flux will produce an induced current 
around the core in the copper slug in the same direction as 
would the insertion of the magnetic lines of force in an un- 
The inductive effect 
of withdrawing the existing flux in any circuit is the same as 


excited iron core in the opposite direction. 
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the same as inserting the magnetic lines of force through the 
slug from back to front. 

277. Effect of induced currents in a sluggish relay—By an 
application of Fleming’s rule (TELEPHONY’s Home Study Course 
for Telephone Men, Section No. 78), assuming that the slug is 
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Fig. 114. Principle of the Slow-Acting Relay. 


che effect of building up the lines of force at the same rate in 
the opposite direction. 


The interruption of the exciting current flowing, as shown in 
Fig. 115, is equivalent, in inductive effect, to building up a 
magnetic north pole at the forward end of the core. 


This is 


Fig. 115. Relation Between Induced and Energizing Currents. 


passed over the lines instead of the lines through the slug, it 
may be easily seen that the induced currents will circulate, as 
shown by the dotted arrows, around the core through the slug 
in the same direction as the hands of a clock. Therefore, the 
induced currents will also produce a negative or south magnetic 
pole at the front end of the core. In other words, the induced 
currents in the slug will have the effect, after the current is 
withdrawn, of preserving the magnetic flux originally created 
by the relay winding. Since the armature is already in the 
operated position, the final effect will be found in the survival 
of the magnetic attraction between the armature and core after 
the energizing current has ceased to flow. 

It is to be noted that the currents induced by a withdrawal 
of the current from the coil, flow around the core in the same 
direction as the original energizing currents. When the energiz- 
ing current is first sent through the winding, it may be easily 
seen by a similar course of reasoning that the induced currents 
will oppose the building up of any magnetic flux in the core. 

278. Effect produced by copper relay slug when current is 
started in the winding—Assume, for instance, that no current 
is flowing in the relay winding, Fig. 115, and that the circuit 
is closed, causing the flow of current to begin in the coil. As 
the current increases in strength around the core in the direc- 
tion of, the arrows, its effect is to build up a magnetic south 
or negative pole at the forward end of the core and a mag- 
netic north pole at the rear end. Still conceiving of the slug 
as a coil of very low resistance and of one turn, it may be 
shown that the insertion of the magnetic lines of force through 
it in this direction, is exactly equivalent to the effect of with- 
drawing the slug from the end of the core through an existing 
magnetic field. 

By Fleming’s rule, it may be seen that the induced currents 
in the slug under these conditions, will be in a direction 
opposite to the newly started currents in the winding. Hence 
the effect of the slug currents, as in the case of the breaking 
of the current in the coil, is opposed to the effect of the coil 
currents. 

279. Why slow-acting relay is slower on release than on 
pull up.—When the current in the coil is started, the relay arma- 
ture is in its normal or inoperated position. The air gap is 
at its greatest length and the reluctance of the magnetic circuit 
is also at its highest value. For the same strength of current in 
the windings, therefore, the magnetic flux will not be as great 
as it would be after the armature assumes its operated position. 
The number of magnetic lines of force inserted into the slug, 
is, in other words, less than the number withdrawn from it 
in the same time when the existing operating current in the coil 
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is broken. Since this is so, the induced currents in the slug 


are weaker and their retarding effect on the operation of the 
relay is not so pronounced. 

It is for this reason that any given slow-acting relay is much 
slower on release than on pull up. Comparison of the effect 
of the copper slug and the reasons therefore, with the subject 
of eddy currents (TELEPHONY, May 22, 1915, Home Study 
Course for Telephone Men, Section No. 119) will serve to fix 


the principles involved more firmly in mind. 
(To be Continued) 





.. Pennsylvania Railroad to Install Telephones. 

Permission has been received by the officials of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s northwest system to install 
telephones for use in dispatching in the place of the tele- 
graph instruments now in use. The telegraph instru- 
ments will be retained to transmit business messages and 
to serve in emergencies, but the majority of the work 
will be done by telephone. 
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The installation of the instruments on the western divi- 
sion will be in charge of Division Operator H. B. Reyn- 
olds, and the cost for the work between Crestline and 
Clarke, Ind., alone, it is reported, will be $100,000. A like 
amount will be spent on the eastern division between Pitts- 
burgh and Crestline and the Chicago terminal division between 
Clarke and Chicago, making the total $200,000. 

Two pairs of wires, or four lines, will connect Chicago 
and Pittsburgh. Two wires for local transmission will also 
be placed in service in this division, between Crestline and 
Middlepoint, Ohio; Middlepoint and Larwill, Ind., and 
Larwill and Chicago. 


Telephones will be placed at every signal station, which 
are 5,000 feet apart, so that the trainmen will have to 
walk at the most only half a mile, and probably less, to 
get in touch with the dispatcher’s office if the engine 
breaks down or some other trouble is encountered. The 
telephones will be installed on the northwest system only 
at the present, although their use may be extended to the 
central and southwest systems in the near future. 


Improving the Efficiency of Long Distance Service 


Increasing Capacity of Circuits Through Automatic Equipment—Giving Publicity to Long Distance—Campaign 
of Education in Connection with Operating Rules of Ohio State Company—Paper Presented 
at Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


By J. C. Boush 


This time a year ago the Ohio State Telephone Co. was 
just commencing to forge ahead with the outside construction 
and there has been no cessation in the activities until about two 
months ago. At that time the greater portion of the outside 
construction’ was completed, but we are still putting up more 
or less new circuits here and there. 

From August 1, 1914, up to the present time it has com- 
pleted and placed in service, 1,822 circuit miles of No. 10 
copper wire and phantom circuits equivalent to 267 circuit 
miles, a total of 2,089 circuit miles. This is an increase of 12.3 
per cent. of the total circuit mileage prior to August 1, 1914. 

During the construction period, no time was lost on the main- 
tenance work; large and well equipped gangs, in addition to 
the regular station linemen, were busily engaged trimming 
trees, and making extensive repairs. Other notable improve- 
ments made, which have had a telling effect, were in the trans- 
mission between quite a number of places. The company has 
devoted considerable time and attention to this all important 
question and is still very aggressively pursuing the work. 

It is astonishing the transmission losses that take place at 
most stations, due to antiquated equipment in the central offices, 
faulty design of switchboard circuits, exceptionally high resist- 
ance in subscribers’ loop, etc., a good portion of which I find 
can be corrected at a comparatively small cost. Experience has 
taught us that there is more behind this transmission question 
than we ever realized. 


INCREASING LoAD CAPACITY oF CIRCUITS. 


The Ohio State company is taking another step toward in- 
creasing its circuit loads to a higher percentage of capacity 
between some stations by means of automatic equipment. For 
experimental purposes this is being installed at Thompsons 
Corners and Cleveland. We are so thoroughly convinced that 
its functions will come up to what we anticipate that I be- 
lieve we can count on it becoming a ‘permanent arrangement. 
For the benefit of those who may not be familiar with this new 
scheme I will briefly state its purpose. 

With the equipment at Thompsons Corners, it will permit 
stations, which have direct lines to Thompsons, to automatic- 





ally select certain lines radiating from that station which are 
now connected up manually, and where such lines terminate 
at an automatic plant like Akron, to select the subscriber’s 
line at that station automatically. For certain stations that 
have direct lines to Cleveland, it is to be arranged so they can 
call the places of business in Cleveland automatically with 
which they have any volume of traffic. 

During the year we have about doubled our force of long 
distance solicitors who cover the state to incite interest in our 
long distance service. From the reports received, it impresses 
me that the sentiment is steadily growing in our favor. 


ADVERTISING LonG DISTANCE SERVICE. 


We have been doing more or less advertising in the news- 
papers; conspicuous advertisements have been appearing in 
telephone directories. We have been passing around and mail- 
ing out in correspondence, hand blotters, etc., all of which I 
think have had their effect. 

A routine book which will be of great value to your oper- 
ators in connection with handling the traffic is now in prepara- 
tion. The process of collecting and compiling the information 
has been rather slow for the reason that there is so much 
detail work involved, but we are trying to hasten the work 
as much as we possibly can. 

We have made very substantial progress in our traffic work 
since the new book of operating rules was placed in effect 
last July. During the latter part of June a campaign of educa- 
tion was started by holding operators’ schools of instructions 
at Columbus, Dayton, Lima, Toledo, Sandusky, Mansfield, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Zanesville and Athens under 
the leadership of W. S. Vivian. These proved to be one of 
the most interesting features of our work. 

The pleasing expressions of satisfaction on the part of the 
companies attending these meetings lead us to believe that 
they have a far-reaching effect. While they stimulated en- 
thusiasm beyond a measure, and while a greater majority 
profited by the meetings, nevertheless we cannot let it rest at 
that and expect the operating forces to carefully observe these 
rules, for the reason they are lengthy and many ideas were 
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introduced on up to date operating which are foreign to the 
majority, especially those at the smaller offices. 


DutIES AND VALUE OF TRAVELING CHIEF OPERATOR. 


To help along and produce increased action in this traffic 
work, we have recently started out a number of traveling chief 
operators. Their duty shall be to keep visiting the various 
offices and assist the operators with these rules all they pos- 
sibly can. We want them to be a real help to the companies. 
After these traveling chief operators get the operators to meet 
with them, we can create the same influence and deep concern 
that always manifests itself wherever these gatherings are 
held. 

It is my sincere belief that a majority of operators are com- 
mencing to realize more fully than any time before that larger 
opportunities will call for large capabilities. There is every 
evidence to substantiate this in the manner which they are 
interesting themselves in these rules after they once begin to 
appreciate the merits. 

This traffic work has been responsible for reducing the num- 
ber of lost calls quite perceptibly. It is found at many offices 
that a call for service nowadays is regarded by the operators 
with the greatest respect and, as a rule, a good reason is usually 
assigned if a call is cancelled. It is gratifying to know the 
effort that is made by many to revive cancelled calls on the 
following day. Some figures, handed me from time to time 
by officers other than our own, as to the number of calls re- 
vived during a month and the amount of revenue represented 
are really amazing. All of this used to be considered as a 
secondary matter or possibly ignored entirely. Those who have 
never followed this plan to increase the traffic, are advised 
to try it and note how quickly the turning point will be ob- 
served. 

Sizing up our efforts so far as we have gone with this work, 
it strikes me as though a new wave of interest had drifted over 
the Independent field which naturally makes the operating 
forces feel as though the current is no longer set against them. 

It is pleasing to know the recognition our long distance op- 
erating rules are receiving outside of Ohio. The Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association whose 
membership includes about all of the operating com- 
panies in Western Pennsylvania and Western New York, 
adopted the same book of rules on July 25, 1915. Since 
that time it has started a similar campaign of educa- 
tion under the guidance of W. H. Hay, service engineer. 
From reports received since the work started, the operators 
in that territory are becoming seemingly well inoculated with 
these rules. The Michigan traffic association endorsed the 
rules at its last directors’ meeting. Its field work is being very 
ably directed and conducted by F. V. Newman. The work 
done by these two associations toward arousing the traffic 
forces and sending them into a whirl of activity in their re- 
spective territories, is highly commendable. 

The spirit has also drifted into Indiana and I feel safe in 
saying that it will only be a matter of time until that state 
will be abreast with the others. It is my opinion the day is 
not far distant when the Independent companies will have a 
uniform system of operating methods, not only in all of the 
Middle West states but others included. 

The manner in which this traffic work has kindled the in- 
spiration of the many operators and the glancing remarks made 
by quite a number, naturally makes one feel as though they 
had been neglected in different ways during the past. No 
doubt the plant and more or less of the commercial side of 
the telephone business, have held the center of the stage for 
such a long time and so completely outshadowed the traffic 
work that a great many of the managers have lost sight of the 
importance of it. 

It is interesting, indeed, to observe the good bargain a man- 
ager tries to obtain before buying equipment and supplies— 
the careful scrutiny each invoice receives before approving it. 
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All of this is decidedly proper, but have you ever paused to 
think that the selling of your service is just as important as 
the buying? Let us bear in mind, please, there is no more 
trim and usable word in our business than “service.” 


The word service brings me back to this timely quotation: 
“Business is sensitive—it only goes where it is invited and 
stays only where it is well treated.” This well known truth, 
or moral precept, may be ancient to many, but it impresses 
me as being one of the finest object lessons of which I know. 
If the service the operator delivers is good, it will invite the 
business and earn a kindly reception for the company. If the 
service is faulty, business will soon become discouraged and 
go elsewhere. 

I am afraid one of the weaknesses has been that the man- 
ager has been so deeply engrossed in his plant duties that he 
takes it for granted the chief operator and her forces are cap- 
able of solving their own problems. They can possibly do 
fairly well, but I sincerely believe if the operating force was 
brought together occasionally for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas and offering words of encouragement and advice, you 
would soon find yourself surrounded by a different atmosphere. 
You cannot pick up a telephone magazine which does not drip 
with ideas about engineering and the upkeep of the plant, also 
how the time-worn question of depreciation should be treated 
and many other problems all of which are important, but how 
about the operators’ side? Wouldn’t it be well to have more 
appear in print about their work so it would encourage them 
to create a better and more permanent interest in their duties? 

The operating men hold district meetings as a rule, and each 
year have their annual convention, all of which add immensely 
for the betterment of the cause. But why not let the chief 
operators hold similar gatherings some time so as to permit 
them to talk about their problems and give them an opportun- 
ity to discuss new ideas. I believe it is about time we give 
them a few innings or, at least, recognize that they and their 
forces are the dashing business getters of the organization. 

You may be inclined to feel that I am trying to hang too 
many laurels on the brow of the operator, but when I com- 
mence to check up and find how lamentably weak the operat- 
ing companies have been with respect to appreciating more 
fully what this traffic work really means, and possibly look- 
ing upon the operator as nothing more than a mere figure 
on the traffic sky line instead of a part of the real works, I 
commence to blush. 

What I am reaching after is to try to do more toward in- 
creasing the operator’s respect for her position, and her knowl- 
edge of how to handle her work in a less perfunctory and a 
more positive way. We want to cut loose and disseminate the 
elements which help to make the work more inviting and de- 
sirable and to sharpen the appetite of the operators for better 
service. As Bill Nye once said: “The best way to find out 
is to ascertain,” and I have been doing a reasonable amount 
of ascertaining on this question to convince myself that my 
thoughts are in the right direction. 





Fire in Telephone Exchange at Titusville, Pa. 


Just as the troublemen, on December 17, were congratu- 
lating themselves upon the small amount of trouble and 
anticipating an easy time through the holidays, a cry of 
fire rang through the Titusville exchange of the Petroleum 
Telephone Co. 


Fortunately, no one was seriously injured, and the fire 
was confined entirely to the cable riser. While service was 
completely cut off, restoration was started almost before 
the wires became cool. J. R. Campbell, a splicer in charge 
of underground installation, was severely burned about the 
face and hands in his efforts to remove a pot of burning 
paraffine, the cause of the catastrophe. 


Through the prompt efforts of the company’s employes 
with hand extinguishers, assisted by the local fire depart- 
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The Latest in Automatics 





The efficiency and reliability of relays has 
been proven in every modern telephone 
system, whether manual or automatic. 


The RELAY AUTOMATIC TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEM uses relays only for 


all operations and offers a method whereby 


MOVING MACHINERY 
IS ELIMINATED 


from automatic telephony. 


Our system will give you every class of 
automatic telephone service by the use of 


RELAYS ONLY 


Address communications in care of 








Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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ment, a fire that bore all the earmarks of a dangerous 
blaze, was soon subdued. 

F, Falkenstein, the local manager, was, through the 
courtesy of the Bell company, enabled to notify W. S. Paca, 
of Oil City, general manager of the company, and imme- 
diately thereafter started to renew toll line service. Mr. 
Paca arrived in Titusville with a force of men in a few 
hours and the work of restoration was taken up in earnest. 

By that night all toll service had been in operation 
several hours and all telephones on the east and south 
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sides of the city were enjoying service as usual. Both 
Erie and Meadville assisted by sending cable splicers, and 
the fact that all the 1,620 telephones were working under 
normal conditions by Sunday night speaks well for the 
conscientious efforts of all concerned. 

The Petroleum Telephone Co. operates in Oil City, 
Franklin, Titusville and Pleasantville and has in service 
a total of 7,000 telephones. It has a qualified toll contract 
with the Bell company which gives it toll connections over 
all Bell lines. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Illinois, Springfield, January 18-20; Minnesota, Minneapolis, January 25-26; Wisconsin, 
Madison, February 9-11; Kansas, Topeka, February 15-17 


J. B. Edwards, New President of Kellogg Company. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the board of directors 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, J. B. 
Edwards, under whose personal direction and effort the 
Kellogg company has made such important and significant 
growth in the past ten years, was made president, contin- 
uing, of course, as general manager. 

L. D. Kellogg, the retiring president, whose efforts in 























J. B. Edwards. L. D. Kellogg. 
the cause of Independent telephony have been a great 
factor in the success of the company, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 

The other officers remain the same, J. G. Kellogg being 
re-elected vice-president and Seymour Guthrie, secretary 
and treasurer. 





Class C Accounting. 

Much has been said and written to Class C telephone 
companies about the importance of adopting the uniform 
system of accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But nothing will emphasize so effectively 
the necessity of immediate action in this direction as the 
order for the first annual report, when it is issued. C. A. 
Bennet, of Kansas City, Mo., auditor of the Gary System, 
in an address at the recent Missouri convention, said that 
companies will be called upon before March 31, 1916, to 
make a report and that no excuses will be accepted. 

The Telephone Printing Co., of Defiance, Ohio, in a cir- 
cular to the Class C companies seeks to impress upon the 
telephone companies the importance of immediately in- 
stalling a system of accounting such as was devised by the 


expert government accountants. The Telephone Printing 
Co. is publishing all of the books, blanks, and forms so de- 
vised, and claims the advantage of publishing the books in 
both loose leaf and round form. Many companies in- 
stalled the system in January, 1915, but many others de- 
layed and have been exerting every effort to get the system 
in working shape by the first of this year. 





Bell Lumber Co. to Get Timber from Indian Reservation. 

The Bell Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., was recently 
awarded the cedar on all of the tribal lands on the Odahah 
Indian Reservation on its bid to the Indian department, fol- 
lowing the publication of an advertisement requesting bids. 

The company had already secured all of the other timber 
on this reservation three years ago. As this tribal timber 
covers a number of years’ operation, taken together with 
the Bell company’s previous holdings on the reservation and 
at other points, ‘it insures the lumber company timber for 
white cedar pole operations for at least ten to twelve years 
to come. 

Operation of camps on the reservation and at other points 
producing poles have already been started by the Bell 
Lumber Co. to supply its next spring and summer trade. 





Cracraft, Leich Switchboard Orders. 

Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, Ill, has been 
awarded the contract to furnish the fire alarm department 
of the city of St. Paul, Minn., a special two-position desk 
type switchboard. 

Instructions to all fire stations in the city will be given 
through this board and all still or telephone alarms will be 
received on it. It will also be used for the communication 
and transaction of ordinary business between the various 
fire stations. 

Several special features, such as the grouping of a num- 
ber of lines so that all stations in any particular group may 
be called and talked to simultaneously, will be incorporated 
in the board. 

The Cracraft, Leich company has also closed a contract 
with the Whitley County Telephone Co., Cambridge City, 
Ind., for a new switchboard of the electrically restored drop 
type for its South Whitley exchange. 





Kellogg Exhibit at South Dakota Convention. 

Considering the sleet and threatening weather, the con- 
vention of the South Dakota Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, held at Sioux Falls, December 15 and 16, had a 
good attendance. 

One of the most attractive features of the convention was 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.’s instantaneous re- 
call switchboard, which is known for its time and money- 
saving advantages in more than 30 installations. 
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Are You Interested In 
The Subject of MOTOR TRUCKS? 


\ ,' YILL you please write 
to our Motor Truck 
Department and advise 

if you are interested in 


MOTOR TRUCKS? The infor- 


mation which will be furnished will 


not be obligating in any way and it 
might prove very interesting and 


profitable to you. 


Please let us know if you are using 
horses and wagons now and state 
how many? What does it cost you 
for up-keep per month? How 
many men comprise your construc- 


tion crew? 


you advise the extent 


[’ is also important that 


of your territory in 

miles. Have you any 
motor trucks in_ service 
now? If so, please state 
the make; also number. 


Would you like to have our 
motor truck department ad- 
vise you about the equip- 
ment furnished with motor 
trucks for pulling aerial 
cable and wires; for setting 
and resetting poles? Are 
you familiar with “The 
Winch and Drum?” Will 
you let us tell you how “in- 
creased working efficiency” 
and “reduced expenses” can 
be achieved by using motor 
trucks? 


Please Answer Above Questions Fully 


Address The Motor Truck Department 


Telephony Publishing Company 
53 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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The Kellogg company’s complete exhibit included display 
panels of all the latest type telephones and apparatus. 





November Earnings of Ohio State Show Increase. 


Earnings of the Ohio State Telephone Co., Columbus, - 


for November marked a gain of more than $10,000 over the 
previous month. This was the seventh consecutive month 
in which gains were recorded over the preceding month. The 
gross earnings amounted to $288,519, as against $278,125 
for October, and $275,652 for September. 

Expenses, including taxes and insurance, in November 
were $169,073, producing a net income of $119,446. De- 
duction of fixed charges—interest on bonds—amounting to 
$46,484, left net earnings for the month of $72,961. After 
paying the preferred stock dividends, $46,873 was left as 
a surplus available for depreciation, financial requirements 
of the company and common stock dividends. 





Sales Meeting of Garford Mfg. Co. 

The annual sales meeting of the Garford Mfg. Co. was 
held this week at Elyria, Ohio, with about 30 of its travel- 
ing representatives participating. The purpose of this an- 
nual “get-together” meeting is to give the company’s sales- 
men an opportunity of discussing new equipment, new sales 
plans and ideas in starting out the new year’s business. 





Telephone Growth at Ithaca, N. Y. 

That the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. is making rapid 
growth in Ithaca, N. Y., under the management of Eugene 
Kemp, is evidenced by the fact that that city has three times 
won the cup offered by the company for increase in business. 
The cup now remains in permanent possession of the Ithaca 
office. Winning the cup three times in succession places the 
office on the honor roll, and makes the operators eligible to 
the profit-sharing plan of the company. 

This increase in business is in long distance work, and means 
a 10 per cent. increase over the 10 per cent. natural increase 
expected of the office. 





Plans for New Detroit Exchange of Bell Company. 

The Michigan State Telephone Co. has completed plans 
for the erection of a new exchange building to provide 
more commodious quarters to take care of the future busi- 
ness of the East exchange. The present exchange was 
opened in 1904 with facilities then thought to be sufficient 
for many years. 

The new exchange will cover a ground area of 43 by 
105 feet and will be three stories high, with provision made 
for the addition of another story, if necessary. The plans 
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for the structure call for a frame of steel and concrete 
with an exterior of red pressed brick, trimmed with white 
stone. The new exchange when completed will have a 
capacity for 12,000 stations. The capacity of the present 
East exchange is 8,500. 





Mineral Point (Wis.) Company Has Action in Law. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission, at a hearing held 
last week, found that the Mineral Point Telephone Co. has 
an action in law and in equity against the Dukes Prairie 
Telephone Co., the Mineral Point & Jonesdale Telephone 
Co., and the Iowa & La Fayette Telephone Co., three 
farmer lines which were formerly connected with the 
Mineral Point Telephone Co., but are now operating an 
independent exchange. In’ the decision the commission 
points out that the illegal exchange might be abated by an 
action through the attorney-general’s department. It points 
out that the more feasible way would be to abate the 
farmers’ exchange by action in the local courts. 





Heroic Efforts of Operator to Save Building from Fire. 

J. H. Young, night telephone operator at the Texas 
Traction Co.’s substation north of Sherman, Texas, made 
a heroic effort to save the building, which was set on fire 
when a 33,000-volt high-tension wire broke and fell on the 
telephone wires. Mr. Young cut four of the six wires which 
were crossed by the traction cable with a pistol, but was 
unable to cut the other two until the fire was out. 

Use of either of the telephone lines which were crossed 
would have meant instant death to the user. They were 
disconnected after Young had walked to a farmhouse and 
warned the Sherman telephone office of the danger. 

New Home of Douglas Telephone Co., Homer, IIl. 

The Douglas Telephone Co., of which Charles Davis is 
manager, recently moved into its new exchange at Homer, 
Ill. The building is a one-story structure of pressed brick 
construction. The entrance leads into a large hall, at the 
end of which are the long-distance booths. To the right 
is the manager’s office and adjacent to this room is the 
operating room. In the rear is a large storeroom and 
work room with concrete floor. 


Placing Telephone Wires Underground. 

The New York Telephone Co. is spending approximately 
$40,000 in placing its wires in the business section of Cohoes, 
N. Y., in underground cable. A new pole line has been con- 
structed in Columbia street and arrangements for a joint 
use of poles with the Cohoes Gas & Light Co. along certain 
streets have been completed by the telephone company. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 


Louis CONNELLY, manager of the La Porte Telephone Co., 
at Westville, Ind., resigned recently to accept a position at 
La Porte. 


GLENN Briccs, manager of the Gregory, S. D., exchange of 
the Nebraska Telephone Co., has resigned to engage in the 
grocery business at Norfolk, Neb. 


CHARLEs M. SICKLES, formerly manager of the Oxnard Home 
Telephone Co., Oxnard, Cal., has been made superintendent of 
the Colusa County Telephone Co., with headquarters at Colusa, 


Cal. 


M. H. Epwarps, cashier of the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Meridian, Miss., has been appointed manager of 
the Lake Charles, La., exchange of the company, succeeding V. 


Biard, who has been promoted to the district managership at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Warren E. Hatton, foreman of the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Mt. Sterling, Ky., for several years, has been 
appointed manager of that exchange to succeed C. T. Chatham, 
who has been promoted to a position in Florida. 

Obituary. 

CaA.LviIn B. Burcu, vice-president and general manager of the 
Union Telephone Co., of Sidney, N. Y., died recently at his 
home in Sidney after an illness of several months. 

New Companies and Incorporations. 

Griascow, Montana.—The Four Valleys Telephone Co. was 
recently organized with a capital stock of $400,000. The in- 
corporators are C. E. Alsop, H. A. Yotter, T. R. Jones, W. B. 
Shoemaker and C. V. Willis all of Glasgow. 

















at 











January 1, 1916. 


Watrorp City, N. D—The farmers near Watford City met 
recently and organized the Spring Creek Farmers’ Telephone 
Co., to build a line from the Little Missquri river to Watford 
City, a distance of about sixteen miles. H. W. Landon was 
elected president; E. Sondrol, secretary, and H. Hanson, treas- 
urer. Work on the line will begin early next spring. 

Hittspace, N. Y.—The A. M. Johnson Telephone Corpora- 
tion was incorporated recently with a capital stock of $8,500 
which is divided into 850 shares at $10 each. The directors 
include William A. Mallery, Jr., Edmund Herrington, and John 
Johnson of Hillsdale and attorney, F. L. Conklin, of Millerton, 
Nu, . 


Construction. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The Bell Telephone Co., has decided to make 
improvements in Chester that will cost approximately $80,000. 

Ex Paso, Texas.—The Tri-State Telephone Co., will erect 
an addition to its telephone building here and will also build 
a garage and machine shop. 

Secumn, Texas.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., is*making enlargements and improvements to its system 
here at a cost of about $12,000. 

Snyper, Texas.—The Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., will make extensive improvements to its telephone plant 
in this city. 


Miscellaneous. 


ApvANCE, Inp.—The Advance Telephone Co.’s plant was sold 
for $6,000 to J. M. Sandy and R. J. Riner of Advance, Indiana. 
- Grayson, Ky.—The Big Sandy Telephone Exchange at this 
place was destroyed in a fire which swept the business portion 
of the town recently. 

GARLAND, TexAs.—A. D. Jackson has purchased the Garland 
telephone plant and exchange from W. A. Holford for $11,000. 
The new owner will add improvements to the service. 

Tripp, S. D.—The property of the Tripp Telephone Co. has 
been: purchased by Henry Zeitner/ C. Klein and C. Zeitner, 
local capitalists, who will conduct*the system in the future. 
Henry Zeitner will act as manager. ** 


Elections. 


GENESEE, IDAHO.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Home Telephone Co., was held here recently and the 
following officers elected for the coming year: A. W. Beachler, 
president; John Meyer, vice-president, and Charles P. Whalen, 
secretary and treasurer. Other directors are as follows: J. P. 
Michaelson, James Tobin, Anton Borgen, D. Scharnhorst, James 
Nisbet and C. Lange. 

Fairview, Itt.—A meeting was held recently to elect officers 
of the Fairview Telephone Central for the coming year. The 
officers elected were: President, H. C. Hill; secretary, N. A. 
Leigh; treasurer, Jerome Lawson. 

CoATESVILLE, INpD.—At the annual meeting of the Coatesville 
Telephone: Association, O. F. Lakin, C. S. Hessler, W. .E. 
Greenlee, Fred Todd and E. McNay were elected directors. 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—William L. Moellering was re-elected 
president and general manager of the Home Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., recently, at the meeting of the board of directors, 
which followed the nineteenth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders. Other officers elected ,were: John B. Reuss, vice- 
president ; Frank E. Bohn, secretary and assistant general man- 
ager;-M. B. Fisher, treasurer. 

Norton, Kans.—The meeting for the election of officers for 
the Farmers’ Telephone Co. was held recently. The new board 
of directors elected are: H. C. Beckman, president; O. D. Her- 
shizer, secretary. 

Morrice, Micu.—The members of the Farmers’ Union Tele- 
phone Co., met recently in annual session. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Edward Grout; secretary, Alfred High- 
bee; treasurer,-Edward Eddington; director, Joseph Schlichlin ; 
manager, Bert Hoard. 

Rock Port, Mo.—At the annual meeting of the Rock Port 
Mutual Telephone Co., the old directors were unanimously 
re-elected. They are L. D. Ramsay, J. M. Sliger and Chas. 
Walter. Jas. Shaver and Thos. Henderson were held over as 
directors, their terms not having expired. 

La Rue, Ou1o.—A meeting of the directors of the La Rue 
Telephone Co., was held recently and officers elected. C. F. 
Stahl, former vice-president, was elected president to succeed 
J. H. Leonard, deceased, and W. F. Kniffin was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. L. G. Copeland was appointed by the 
directors to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Leonard as direc- 
tor of the company. 
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TELEPHONY 





Three-Jack Extension 


Bell Switch 





One of the most con- 
venient and up-to- 
date telephones on 
the market. 

It’s another 
Swedish - American 
idea. Write to us to- 
day if you care to 
learn more about it. 


Yours for SERVICE 





No. 99 Hercules 
Telephone 


Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co. 


5237 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 











From the standpoint of 
handling the value of 


ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


can be well understood by compar- 
ing it with other types of under- 
ground conduit material. 







On account of the ease F 

with which ORANGE- be 
BURG is handled, 

great speed in laying is 
attained, it being pos- 
sible to lay it twice as 
fast as any other con- 
duit. It is therefore 
greatly appreciated by 
the layer, who in in- 
stalling one _five-foot 
length of 3-inch socket 
joint, weight approxi- 
mately 6 pounds, has 
laid the equivalent of 
three and one-third 
lengths of 18-inch single 
duct vitrified clay con- 
duit, weight 45 pounds. 

Book “H” 
THE FIBRE CONDUIT COMPANY 


ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 
Chicago Boston 





San Francisco 





New York 
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Warner Pole Changers 


20 Years in Service; Over 20,000 in Daily Operation 


The first successful pole changer made. 


It revolutionized “ringing conditions” in the telephone field; and 
set such a high standard then that it has never been equaled. 
Economical and reliable, it has stood the test of long service, 
and is pronounced the one perfect pole changer by the leading 


telephone men of the country. 
Let us solve your ringing problems. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CoO., 











Knowledge of your busi- 
ness is the surest way to 
boost your salary. 


A NDREW CARNEGIE, John D. Rocke- 

feller, E. H. Harriman, Thomas Edison 
and others in “the hall of fame” succeeded 
so amazingly well because they mastered 
their business. 


Thousands of men have won their way to 
victory because they studied and read every- 
ching which concerned their business. 


The telephone man who spends a cou ~7 
of hours each day reading TELEPHO 
or some such good book as RUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONY, TELEPHONOLOGY, TEL- 
EPHONE CABLES or the A, B, 'C OF 
THE TELEPHONE is the executive of to- 
morrow—who will direct and supervise— 
—s merited because of acquired 
abilit 


You telephone men who desire bigger 
things—success—and a larger income—will 
you read? 

First of all subscribe to TELEPHONY— 


then read some of the good books which 
are for sale by 


The 
Telephony Publishing Co. 
53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Not Insure 


Against This Loss 


by putting your telephone 
wires underground. We have 
had long experience in the manufac- 
ture and installation of underground tele- 
phone cables. Our experience is at your service. 
Write our nearest office. 


Standard Underground Cable Co. - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
New York San Francisco St. Louis 
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RINGING 
POWER 
COSTS YOU 


More Than 
It Should 


The rising cost of dry 
batteries has advanced 
the cost of ringing power 
for pole changers to ap- 


A U T @) M AT | C proximately $9.00 per 
RINGING a. Game te cost a 
commercial lighting pow- 


t R A N S xe) R M E R er, and you are paying 


for this out of your divi- 
dends,—— 


Unless You Have In- 
stalled a $40 Storage 
Battery and a Type S 
Ringing Set 

and unless you have, 
write for our proposition, 
today: 


Automatic 
Transformer 
Company 


Ringing Equipment 
Specialists 
407 Broadway 
Kansas |City, Mo. 














REBUILT BARGAINS 


Dean Electric Co. No. 1800 Straight line common battery Steel Hotel 


Sets @ $3.75; Harmonic with any cycle ringer............++--+++- $4.75 
Kellogg No. 631 Straight line common battery Steel Hotel sets @ 

$4.00; Harmonic with any cycle ringer.........-...eeeeeeeeeeeeees 5.00 
Swedish American No. 99, 5-bar 1600 ohm bridging compacts....... 0e 
Monarch 8-bar 1000 ohm bridging Hotel sets @ $3.75; with hinged 

DEE 60... canedekedkeped 0subend 0666600 6esGenees + 60000000000s 


ellogg talk and ring through type repeating coils. 
Dean Electric Co. No. 1620 Phantom coils............. 3. 
No. 1 om _ = 1%x1% inches, per 100, 60c; lots of 1000... 5.00 
list of standard apparatus refer te our 
REBUILT. GARGain BULLETIN Ne, 6 (Free on request). 
Stock received since Bulletin was published shown in our 
TELEPHONY ads. 


Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Company 


2127-2129 West 21st Street Chicago, IIl. 
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